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How loving is woman ! 


ex 


THE FLOWER OF THE FOLD. | 


There is some one abiding- place 
On earth to which we cling ; 

There is, too, some remember'd face,— 
Both blessings with them bring! 

There is a hope that looks above,— 
The reed to which we hold ; 

And is there not some heart we love, 
Some flower of the fold? 


Joy, joy upon the breeze doth come, 
It ushers in the birth 


Of one more link to “ home, sweet home,’’ 


Another child of earth. 
Affection swells within the breast 
Of kindred, young and old, 
To welcome in the little guest, 

The flower of the fold! 


A babe is on its mother’s arm, 
In quiet, dreamless sleep, 
With infant brow as still and calm 
As sunshine on the deep! 
And merry clildren gather round, 
With steps that love makes bold, 
To watch in that sweet trance profound 
The flower of the fold ! 


A little girl, with rosy mien, 
And smiling as the morn, 

Is bounding o'er the village green 
As lively as a fawn. 

She stoops to pick some weeds to braid 
Within her locks of gold, 

And laughingly trips on the maid, 
The flower of the fold! 


A few more years, that ha» py one 
Has left the pleasant fields, 

And to a distant school is gone, 
Where joy to study yields. 

But summer, with its festal train, 
Brings home across the wold, 
With spirits gay, and -vell-known strain, 

The flower of the fold ! 


Two gracefal forms are in a room: 
A youth of noble air,— 

A lovely maiden in the bloom 
Of womanhood—most fair! 

Their hands are clasp'd in fond embrace, 
Their vows have just been told, 

And who in that new guise can trace 
The flower of the fold? 


Alas! how beautiful in death 
That marble brow appears ! 

A single day—her gentle breath 
Is borne on high ‘midst tears ! 

A holy sleep has closed her eyes, 
Her youthful! heart is cold, 

And drooping low for ever lies 
The flower of the fold! 


WOMAN. 


How solveless is woman! £ 
What limner can trace 
The varied emotions 
That gleam on her face ! 
And what art can pourtray 
The feelings that lie 
In the heave of her bosom, 
The glance of her eye! 


How tender is woman ! 

The watcher at night, 
Who leaves not the blossom 
On account of the blight. 

Av angel of mercy, 
She svothes us in pain, 
And smiles in her gladness 
When health comes again. 


How lofty is woman ! 
Deep, deep is her ire, 
When light words enkindle 
The spark on the pyre ; 
Majestic she towers, 
Man quails from her view, 
Till her wrath, like the cloud, 
Soon dissolves into dew, 


How fragile she clings 
To him she hath chosen, 
| Whatever he brings ; 
Though all he can vt er 
Are words to deceive, 
Confiding,—she loves him, 
Though false,—wiill believe. 
| 


How childlike is woman ! 
How winning her ways! 
She strives for our pleasure 
Through long weary days: 
No iil can affright her, 
No shade can annoy ; 
She seeks but to lead us 
| To sunshine and joy. 


THE DAYS OF THE FRONDE, 


_ At the beginning of the present year, and upon the authority of M. Alex 

andre Dumas, we laid before tne readers of this Magazine a sketch of certain. 
jocidents in the lives of three French guardsmen, who, in company with a 
young cadet of Gascony, fought, drank, loved, and plotted under the reigu of 
Louis the Thirteenth and the rule of Richeliea. The sketch was incomplete : 
‘contrary to established practice, M. Dumas neither married nor killed his he- 
oes; but afier exposing them to innumerable perils, out of all of which they 
‘came triumphant, although from none did they derive any important benefit, he 
‘left them pearly as he found them—with their fortunes still to make, and with 
little to rely upon save their good swords and their dauntiess courage. He 
promised, however, a continuation of their history, and that promise he has 
kept, but with a difference. Passing oyer a score of years, he again introdu- 
ces us to the guardsmen, whom he left in the heyday of youth, and who have 
now attained, most of them passed, the sober age of forty. 

!'wenty years later, then, we find D’Artagnan, the young Gascon gentleman 
aforesaid, alone upon the scene. His three triends, influenced by various mo- 
‘tives, have retired from the corps of mousquetaires: Athos to reside upon a 
| small estate in Poitou, Porthos to marry a rich widow, Aramis to become an 
abbe D'Artagnan alone, having no estate to retire to larger than a cabbage 
garden, nv widow to marry, or inclination for the church, has stuck to the ser. 
‘vice with credit, but with small profit to himself: and the lieutenancy bestowed 
japon him by the Cardinal-Duke in 1628, is sull a lieutenancy in 1648, under 
‘Richelieu’s less able, but equally ambitious successor, Cardinal Magarine. 
Moreover, deprived, during the greater part of these twenty years, of the so- 
ciety of his three friends, who had in some measure formed bis character, and 
from the example of two of whom he had caught much of what chivalry and 
elegance he possessed—deprived also of opportunities of dispiaying those pe- 
cuhar talents for bold intrigue, which bad ouce enabled him to :hwart the pro- 
jects of Ricbeliu hinseli, D’Artagnan has degenerated into a mere truoper. 
‘His taleuts and shrewdness have not deserted hin; on the contrary, the latter 
‘bas increased with his experience of the world ; but instead of being employed 
‘in the service of the Queens and Princes, their exercise has been for some years 
confined to procuring their owner those physical and positive comforts which 


| soldiers seek end prize—namely, a good table, comfortable quarters, and a 


complaisant hosiess. 

Although thus making the best of his position, and only occasionally grumb- 
ling at the caprice of Dame Fortune, who seems entirely to have forgotten 
‘him, it is with a lively sensation of joy that D'Artagnan, one evening when on 
\guard at the Palais Royal, bears himself summoned to the presence of Maza- 
irine. It is at the commencement of the Fronde; the exactionsof the cardinal 
‘have irritated the people, who show symptoms of open resistance ; his enemies, 
already sufficiently numerous, are daily increasing and becoming more formida- 
ible. Mazarime trembies for his power, and looks arovod him fo; men of head 
land action, to aid him in breasting the storm and carrying out his schemes. He 
hears tell of the four guardsmen, whose fideliiy and devotion had once saved 
ithe reputation of Anne of Austria, and bafiled the most powerful minisier 
‘France ever saw ; these four men he resolves to make his own, and D’Artagnan 
‘is dispatched to find his three former companions, and induce them to espouse 
the cause of the Cardinal. The mission is but partially successful. D’Artag- 
inan finds Porthos, whose real name ts Du Vallou, rich, flourishing, and a wi- 
\dower, but, notwithstanding all these advantages, perfectly unhappy because 
‘he hasuo title. Vanity was always the failing of Porthos. Aramis, otherwise 
the Chevalier—-now the Abbé—d'Herblay, is up to the ears in intrigues of 
jevery description. Athos, Count de la Fere, has abandoned the wine flask, for- 
merly the deity of bis adoration, and is busied inthe education of a natural 
son, a youth of sixteen, of whom the beautiful Duchess of Chevreuse is the 
mother. By the promise of a barony, D'Artagnan easily induces Porthos to 
‘follow him to Paris ; bat with his other two friends he is less successful Athos 
and Aramis put bim off with excuses, for both have already pledged themselves 
to the cause of the Fronde and of the Duke of Beaufort. 
| This prince, the grandson of Henry the Fourth, and of the celebrated Ga- 
brielle D’Estrées, is a prisoner in the fortress of Vincennes, and a constant sub- 
ject of uneasiness to Mazarine. Breve as steel. but of limited capacity, the 
idol of the people, who, by the use of his name, are easily roused to rebellion, 
the duke has beguiled his long captivity by abuse of the Facchino Mezarini, as 
he styles the Cardinal, and by keeping up a constant petty warfare with the go- 
'vernor of Vincennes, Monsieur de Chavigny. On his way to prison, he boasted 
to his guards that he had at least forty plans of escape, some one of which 
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would infallibly succeed. This was repeated to the Cardinal ; ard so well is| his glass so as to look at the setting sun through the liquid amber which it con- 

the duke guarded in consequence, that five years have elapsed and he is still at tained. The duke glanced at the clock. Ten minutes more and it would 

Vincennes. At last his friends find means of communicating with him, and strike seven, the hour for which his escape was concerted. Grimaud placed 

Grimaud, the servant of the Count de la Fére, is introduced, in the capacity of |the pie before M de Beaufort, who took his silver-bladed knife—steel ones 

an under jailer, into the fortress, where, by his taciturnity and apparent strict | were not allowed him—to cut it; but La Ramee, unwilling to see so magni- 
an official who, under M. de ficent a pasty mangled by a dull knife, passed him his own, which was of 


ness, he gains the entire confidence of I.a Ramée, {| 

Chavigny, is appointed to the especial guardianship of the Duke of Beaufor: |jeteel. 

An attempt to escape is fixed for the day of the Pentecost. Upon the mornng, * Well, Monseigneur,” said he, “and this famous plan?” 

of that day, Monsieur de Chavigny starts upon a short journey, leaving the|| , Do you wish me to tell you,’’ said the duke, **the one on the success of 

castle in charge of La Ramée, whom the duke invites to sup with him upon a which | most reckoned, and which IJ intended to try the first ?” 

famous pasty, that has been ordered for the occasion from a confectioner who}; ‘ By all means,” said La Ramee. 

has recently established himself at Vincennes. Here is what takes place at’) “* Well,” said M. de Beaufort, who was busy in the dissection of the pie, 

the repast. “in the first place [hoped to have for my guardian some honest fellow like 
La Ramée, who, at the bottom of his heart, entertained a considerable degree| yourself, Monsieur La Ramee.” 

of regard and affection for M de Beaufort, made himself a great treat of this| “ Your hope was realized, Monseigneur. And then?” 

téte-a téte supper His chief foible was gluttony, and for this grand occasion “‘T said to myself,” continued the duke, “if once | have about me a good 

the confectioner had promised *o outdo himself. The pasty was to be of phea | fellow like La Ramee, | will get a friend, woom he does not know to be my 

sants, the wine of the best vintage of Chambertin. By adding to the agreea., frien’, to recommend to him a man devoted to my interests, and who will aid 

ble images which this promise called up in his mind, the society of the duke, my escape.’ 

who in the main was such an excellent fellow, who played Monsieur de Cha)“ Good !” said La Ramee. ‘ No bad idea.”’ 

vigny such capital tricks, and made such biting jokes against the Cardinal, La,| ‘* When I have accomplished this,” said the duke, “if the man is skilful, 

Ramée had composed a picture of a perfectly delightful evening, which he) |and manages to gain the confidence of my jailer, I shall have no difficulty in 

looked forward to with proportionate jubilation, and with an impatience almost, keeping up a communication with my friends.” 

equalling that of the duke. His first visit that morning had been to the pastry. ‘* I.deed !” said La Ramee; “ how so !” 

cook, who had shown him the crust of a gigantic pasty, decorated at the top “Easily enough,” replied M. de Beaufort; “in playing at ball, for in- 

with the arms of Monsieur de Beaufort. he said crust was still empty, but, stance.” 

beside it were a pheasant and two partridges, so minutely and closely larded,| “ In playing at ball!” repeated La Ramee, who was beginning to pay great 

that each of them looked like a cushion stuck fu!l of pins. La Rame’s mouth) attention to the duke’s words. 

| Yes. I strike a ball into the moat ; a man who is at hand, working in his 


watered at the sight. 
Early in the day, M. de Beaufort went to play at ball with La Ramée ; a garden, picks it up. The ball contains aletter Instead of throwing back the 


sign from Grimaud warned him to pay attention to every thing Grimaud same ball, he throws another, which contains a letter for me. My friends hear 
walked before them, as if to point out the road that he and the duke would ‘rom me end I from them, without any one being the wiser.” 

have to take that evening. The place where they were in the habit of playing | ‘* The devil!” said La Ramee, scratching his head, “ you do well to tell me 
was the smaller court of the fortress—a solitary enclosure, where sentinels this, Monseigneur. In future | will keep an eve on pickers wp of balls. But, 


were only stationed when the duke was there ; even that precaution seeming after all, that is only a means of correspondence.” 
There were “ Waita litile. I write to my friends—‘ On such a day and at such an hour, 


unnecessary, on account of the great height of the ramparts. ‘ie 

three doors to open before reaching this court, and each door was opened with, be in waiting on the other side of the moat with two led horses.’ ”’ 

a different key. Ali three keys were kept by La Ramée. When they reached, * Weli,”’ said La Ramee, with some appearance of uneasiness, ‘‘ but what 

the court, Grimaud seated himself negligently in one of the embrasures, his then! Unless, indeed, the horses have wings, and can fly up the rampart to 

legs dangling outside the wall. The duke understood that the rope-ladder was fetch you.” 

to be fixed at that place. This, and other manceuvres, comprehensivle enough ‘Or that I have means of flying down,” said the duke, carelessly. “A 

to M. de Beaufort, and carefully noted by him, had, of course, no intelligible rope-ladder, for instance.” 

meaning for La Ramée. 1 *¥ es,” said I.a Ramee, witha forced laugh ; “ but a rope-ladder can hardly 
The game began. M. de Beaufort was in play, and sent the balls wherever) be sent in a tennis ball, though a letter may.” 

he liked; La Ramée could not win a game. When they had finished playing, | ‘ No; but it may be sent in something else. Let us only suppose, for ar- 

the duke, whilst rallying La Ramée on his ill success, pulled out a couple of gument’s sake, that my cook, Noirmont, has purchased the pastrycook’s shop 

louis-d’ors, and offered them to his guards, who had followed him to the court) Opposite the castle. La Ramee, who is a bit of an epicure, tries his pies, finds 

to pick up the balls, telling them to go and drink his health. The guards asked | them excellent, and asks me if I would like to taste one. I accept the offer, 

La Ramée’s permission, which he gave, but for the evening only. Up to that 0n condition that he shall help me to eat it. Todo so moreat his ease, he 

time he had various important matters to arrange, some of which would require sends away the guards, and only keeps Grimaud here to wait upon us. Gri- 


him to absent himself from his prisoner, whom he did not wish to be lost sight ™aud is the man whom my friend has recommended, and who is ready to se- 
‘cond me in all things. The moment of my escape is fixed for seven o'clock. 


of. 

Six o'clock came, and although the dinner-hour was fixed for seven, the table At a few minutes to seven 
was already spread, and the enormous pie placed upon the sideboard. Every ‘‘ Ata few minutes to seven!’’ repeated La Ramee, perspiring with alarm. 
body was impatient for something: the guards to go and drink, La Ramée to) ‘‘ At a few minutes to seven,”’ continued the duke, suiting the action to the 
dine, and Monsieur de Beaufort to escape. Grimaud was the only one who /word, “I take the crust off the pie. Inside it, I find two poniards, a rope-lad- 
seemed to be waiting for nothing, and to remain perfectly calm ; and at times| der, and agag. I put one of the poniards to La Ramee’s breast, and I say to 
when the duke looked at his dull, immoveable countenance, he almost doubted bim—* My good friend, La Ramee, if you make a motion or utter a cry, you are 
whether that could be the man who was to aid his projected flight. a dead man !’” ’ 

At half-past six La Ramée dismissed the guards, the duke sat down at the/ The duke, as we have already said, whilst uttering these last sentences, had 
table, and signed to his jailer to take a chair opposite to him. Grimaud served acted in conformity. He was now standing close to La Reimee, to whom his 


the soup, and stationed himself behind La Ramée. The most perfect enjoy | tone of voice, and the sight of the dagger levelled at his heart, intimated plainly 
enough that M. de Beaufort would keep his word. Meanwhile Grimaud, silent 


ment was depicted on the countenance of the latter, as he commenced the re- 

past from which he had been anticipating so much pleasure. The duke looked/|as the grave, took out of the pie the second poniard, the rope-ladder, and the 

at him with a smile. gag. la Ramee followed each of these objects with his eyes with a visibly 
“ Ventre St. Gris! La Ramée,” cried he, “ if I were told that at this mo-| increasing terror. 

ment there is in all Prance a happier man than yourself, I would not believe) ‘* Uh, Monseigneur!” cried he, looking at the duke with an air of stupefac- 

it.” jon, which at any other time would have made M. de Beaufort laugh heartily, 

“ And you would be quite right not to do so, Monseigneur,” said La Ramée | * you would not have the heart to kill me?” 

“] confess that, when I am hungry, I know no pleasure equal tothat of sitting)“ No, if you do not oppose my flight.” 

dowr to a good dinner; and when I remember that my Amphitryon is the “But, Monseigneur, if [ let you escape, I am a ruined man.” 

grandson of Henry the Fourth, the pleasure is at least doubled by the honour “I will pay you the value of your office.” 

done to me.” “ And if | defend myself, or call out?” 

The Duke bowed. ‘My dear La Ramée,” said he, “ you are unequalled in|)“ By the honour of a gentleman, you die upon the spot !” 

the art of paying compliments.” At this moment the clock struck. 

“Jt is no compliment, Monseigneur,” said La Ramee ; “Isay exactly what) “ Seven o'clock,” said Grimaud, who had not yet uttered a word. 

I think.” La Ramee made a movement. The duke frowned, and the unlucky jailer 
“ You are really attached to me, then?” said the duke. felt the point of the dagger penetrate his clothes, and press against his breast. 
‘Most sincerely,” replied La Ramee; “and [ should be incensolable if) ‘* Enough, Monseigneur,” cried he; “I will not stir. But I entreat you to 

your highness were to leave Vincennes.” tie my bands and feet, or I shall be taken for your accomplice.” 

“A singular proot of affection that!” returned the duke. The duke took off his girdle, and gave it to Grimaud, who tied La Ramee’s 
« But, Moniesgneur,” continued La Ramee, sipping at a glass of Madeira, hands firmly behind his back. La Ramee then held out his legs; Grimaud 
“what would you do if you were set at liberty! You would only get into - a napkin into strips, and bound his ankles together. 
some new scrape, and be sent to the Bastile instead of to Vincennes.” _ “ And now the gag!” cried poor La Ramee; “the gag! I insist upon it ; 
‘Indeed !” said the duke, considerably amused at the turn the conversation ‘or they will — me for not having given the alarm.” 
was taking, and glancing at the clock, of which the hands, as he thought, ad _ In an instant La Ramee was gagged, and laid upon the ground; two or three 
vanced more slowly than usual. chairs were overturned, to make it appear that there had been a struggle. Gri- 
“M. de Chavigny is not very amiable,” said La Ramee, “but M. de Trem- ‘maud took from La Ramee’s pockets all the keys that they contained, opened 
blay is a great deal worse. You may depend, Monseigneur, that it was a real| the room-door, shut and double-locked it when the duke and himself had passed 
kindness to send you here, where you breathe a fine air, and have nothing to, Out. and led the way to the court. This the fugitives reached without accident 
do but to eat and drink, and play at ball.” or encounter, and found it entirely deserted ; no sentinels, nor any body at the 

“ According to your account, La Ramee, I was very ungrateful ever to think windows that overlooked it. The duke hurried to the rampart, and saw upon 
of escaping.” the further side of the moat three horsemen and two led horses. He exchanged 

* Exceedingly so,” replied La Ramee; “but your highness never did think a sign with them; they were waiting for him. Meanwhile Grimaud was fas- 
seriously of it.” |tening the rope by which the descent was to be effected. Jt was not a ladder, 

“Indeed did 1, though!” said the duke; ‘and what is more, folly though! but a silken cord rolled upon a stick, which was to be placed between the legs, 
it may be, I sometimes think of it still.” and become unroiled by the weight of the person descending. 

“ Still by one of your forty plans, Monseigneur?” “Go,” said the duke. 

The duke nodded affirmatively. “First, Monseigneur ?”” asked Grimaud. 

“Monseigneur,” resumed La Ramee, “since you have so far honoured me|| “ Certainly,” was the reply; “if [ am taken, a prison awaits me; if you 
with your confidence, I wish you would tell me one of the forty methods of |are caught, you will be hung.” 

escape which your highness had invented ” _“ True,” said Grimaud ; and putting himself aside the stick, he commenced 
“With pleasure,” reglied the duke. “ Grimaud, give me the pasty.” his perilous descent. The duke followed him anxiously with his eyes. About 
“J am all attention,” said La Ramee, leaning back in his chair, and raising||three quarters of the distance was accomplished, when the cord broke, and 
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nothing, although he was evidently severely hurt, for he remained motionies- 


upon the spot on which he had fallen. One of the three horsemen slid down 
into the moat, fastened the noose of arope under the arms of Grimaud, and 
his two companions, who held the other end, pulled him up. 

“Come down, Monseigneur,’’ cried the cavaliers ; ** the fall is only about 
fifteen feet, and the grass is soft.” 
The duke was already descending. His task was difficult ; for the stick was 
no longer there to sustain him, and he was obliged to lower himself along the 
slender rope from a height of fifty feet by sheer force of wrist. But his activity, | 
strength, and coolness came to his aid; 1n less than five minutes he was at the 
end of the cord. He then let go his hold, and fell upon his feet without injury 
Climbing out of the moat, he found himself in the company of Count Roche- 
fort, and of two other gentlemen with whom he was unacquainted. Grimaud, 

whose senses had left him, was fastened upon a horse. 
“Gentlemen,” said the duke, “I will thank you by and by; just now we. 
have not an instant to lose. Forward then, and let who ioves me follow.”’ 


man, 
ance of the sufferer. 

* And now,” said Raoul, *‘ we have done all we can for you, and must has- 
ten onwards to join the prince’s army. There is to be a battle to morrow, it is 
said, and we would not miss it.” 

The host had got every thing ready, a bed, lint and bandages, and a messen- 
ger had been dispatched to Lens, which was the nearest town, to bring back a 
surgeon. 

“You will follow us,” said Raoul to the servants, ‘as soon as you have 
conveyed this person to his room. A horseman will arrive here in the course 
of the afternoon,”’ added he to the innkeeper, ‘and will probably enquire if 
the Viscount de Braguelonne has passed this way. He is one of my attend- 
ants, and his name is Grimaud. You will tell him that I have passed, and 


_ By this time the litrer had reached the door of the inn. The monk got off 
his mule, ordered it to be put in the stable without unsaddling, and entered the 


| shall sleep at Cambrin.” 


And springing upon his horse, he set off at full gallop, breathing as if a load house. The two young men rode away, followed by the benedictions of the 
were removed from his breast, and exclaiming in accents of inexpressibie joy Wounded man. 


Free! Free! Free!” 


The litter was just being carried into the inn, when the hostess hurried for- 


The two cavaliers who accompany the Duke and the Count de Rochefort, ward to receive her guests. On catching sight of the sufferer, she seized her 
are Athos and Aramis. D’Artagnan and Porthos are sent in pursuit of the husband's arm with an exclamation of terror. 


Cardinal, and in the obscurity by night the four friends, who have so often | 
fought side by side, find themselves at sword’s point with each other. Fortu-— 
nately a recognition ensues before any harm is dene. A strong party of the 
Duke of Beaufort’s adherents comes up, and D'Artagnan and Porthos are taken | 
prisoners, but immediately set at liderty by the duke. 
The readers of the Three Mousquetaires will not have forgotten a certain | 
Lady de Winter, having a fleur de-iis branded on her shoulder, who plays an_ 
important part in that romance, and who, a'ter committing innumerable crimes, | 
at last meets her death at the hands of a public executioner, but without form — 
of trial. This latter, indeed, might be considered almost superfluous, so nu- | 
merous and notorious were her offences; but nevertheless, D’Artagnan and his | 
three friends, by whose order and in whose presence the execution took place 
sometimes feel pangs of remorse for the deed, which none of the many lives 
they have taken in fair and open fight ever occasion them. Athos especially | 
the most reflecting and sensitive of the four, continually reproaches himself | 
with the share he took in that act of illegal justice. This woman has left a | 
son, who inherits all her vices, and who, having been proved illegitimate, has 
been deprived of Lord De Winter's estates, and passes by the name of Mor 
daunt. He is now brought uponthe scene. Raoul, Viscount of Braguelonne, | 
the son of Athos, is proceeding to Flanders, ir. compariy with the young Count | 
de Guiche, to join the army under the Prince of Conde, when, on the last day | 
of his journey, and whilst passing through a forest, he falls in with, and disper — 
ses a party of Spanish marauders who are robbing and ill. treating two travel. 
lers. Of these latter, one is dead, and the other, who is desperately wounded, | 
implores the aid of a priest. Raoul and his friend order their attendants to. 
form a litter of branches, and to convey the wounded man to a neighbouring 
forest inn, whilst they hasten on to the next village to procure him the spiritual 
consolation he 1s so urgent to obtain. 
The two young men had ridden more than a league, and were already in sight 
of the village of Greney, when they saw coming towards them, mounted upon 
a mule, a poor mouk, whom, from his large hat and grey woollen gown, they 
took to be an Augustine friar. Chance seemed to have sent them exactly what 
they were seeking. Upon approaching the monk, they found him to be a man | 
of two or three and twenty years of age, but who might have been taken for | 
some years older, owing probably to long fasts and severe penances. His com- 
eons was pale, not that clear white paleness which is agreeable to behold, | 
ut a bilious yellow ; his hair was of a light colour, and his eyes, of a greenish | 
grey, seemed devoid of all expression. 
* Sir.” said Raoul, with bis usual politeness, ‘* have you taken orders!” 
“ Why do you ask!” said the stranger, in a tone so abrupt as tu be scarcely 
civil. 
“* Por our information,” replied the Count de Guiche haughtily. | 
The stranger touched his mule with his heel, and moved onwards. Witha 
bound of his horse, De Guiche placed himself before him, blocking up the | 
Toad. 
“ Answer, sir,” said he. ‘“ The question was politely put, and deserves ay 
reply.” 
“Tam not obliged, I suppose, to inform the first comer who and what I am ” | 
With considerable difficulty De Guiche repressed a violent inclination to 
break the bones of the insolent monk. 1] 
**In the first place,” said he, ** we will tell you whowe are. My friend here | 
is the Viscount of Braguelonne, and I amthe Count de Guiche. {tis no mere | 
caprice that induces us to question you ; we are seeking spiritual aid for a dy | 
ing man. If you are a priest, I call upon you in the name of humanity to af-, 
ford him the assistance he implores; if, on the other hand, you are not in, 
orders, I warn you to expect the chastisement which your impertinence wme-| 


jpoured out a glass of wine, and drank in silence 


“Well,” said the host, ‘* what is the matter?” 

“Do you not recognise him?” said the woman, pointing to the wounded 
man. 

“Recognise him! No—yet—surely I remember the face. Can it be 1"— 

“The former headsman of Bethune,” said his wife, completing the sen- 
tence. 

“The headsman of Bethune!" repeated the young monk, recoiling with a 
look and gesture of rep»ugnance. 

The chief of Raoul’s attendants perceived the disgust with which the monk 
heard the quality of his penitent. 

* Sir,”’ he said, “ although he may have been an executioner, of even if he 
still be so, it is no reason for refusing him the conso ations of religion. Ren- 
der him the service he claims at your hands, and you will iave the more merit 
in the sight of God.” 

The monk made no reply, but entered a room on the ground floor, in which 
the servants were now placing the wounded man upon abed. As he did so, 
every one leit the apartment, and the penitent remained alone with his confes- 
sor. The presence of Raoul’s and De Guiche's followers being no longer re- 
quired, the latter remounted their horses, and set off at a sharp trot to rejoin 
their masters, who were already out of sight. 

They had been gone but a few minutes, when a single horseman rode up to 
the dcor of the inn. 

“ What is your pleasure, sir '’’ said the host, still pale and aghast at the dis- 
covery his wife had made. 

“A feed for my horse, and a bottle of wine for myself,” was the reply. 
“ Have you seen a young gentleman pass by,” continued the stranger, * mounte 
ed on a chestnut horse, and followed by two attendanis.”’ 

“The Viscount de Braguelonne!” said the innkeeper. 

“ The same.” 

“Then you are Monsieur Grimaud *"’ 

The traveller nodded assent. 

“Your master was here not half an hour ego,” said the host. 
ridden on, and will sleep at Cambrin.” 

Grimaud sat down at a table, wiped the dust and perspiration from his face, 
He was about to fill his 
glass a second time, when a loud shrill cry was heard, issuing from the apart- 
ment in which the monk and the patient were shut up together. Grimaud 


“He has 


'|started to his feet. 


** What is that!” exclaimed he. 

“From the wounded man’s room,” replied the host. 

““What wounded man?” 

‘* The former beadsman of Bethune, who has been set upon and sorelv burt 
by Spanish partisans. The Viscount de Braguelonne rescued and brought him 
hither, and he is now confessing himself to an Augustine iriar. He seems to 
suffer terribly.” 

“The headsman of Bethune,” muttered Grimaud, apparently striving to re- 
collect something. ‘A man of fifty-five or sixty years of age, tall and power- 
ful; of dark complexion, with black hair and beard?” 

“The same ; excepting that his beard has become grey, and his hair white. 
Do you know him?” 

“ | have seen him once,” replied Grimaud gloomilv. 

At this moment another cry was heard, less loud than the first, but followed 
by a long deep groan. Grimaud and the innkeeper looked at each other. 

“It is like the ery of a man who is being murdered,” said the latter. 

*« We must see what it is,’ said Grimaud. 

Although slow to speak, Grimaud was prompt in action. He rushed to the 


rits.”” door, and shook it violently ; it was secured on the inner side 


The monk's pale face became livid, and a smile of so strange an expression) 
overspread it, that Raoul, whose eyes were fixed upon him, felt an involuntary, 
and unaccountable uneasiness. 


“He is some spy of the Imperialists,” said the Viscount, putting his hand and before the host could interfere, the door was burst open 


“Open the door instantly,” cried he, ** or I break it down.” 

No answer was returned. Grimaud locked around hii, and perceived a 
heavy crowbar standing in a corner of the passage. This he seized hold of, 
The room was 


upon his pistols. A stern and menacing glance from the monk replied to the |inundated with blood, which was trickling from the mattrass ; there was a hoarse 


accusation. 

“Well, sir,” said De Guiche, ‘ will you answer?” 
_ “Tama priest,” replied the young man, his face resuming its former — 
inexpressiveness. 


_rautling in the wounded man's throat; the monk had disappeared. Grimaud 
|/hurried to an open window which looked upon the court-yard. 


* He has escaped through this,” seid he. 
* Do you think so!” said the host. * Boy, see if the monk's mule is still in 


“ Then, holy father,” said Raoul, letting his pistol fall back into the holster, the stable.” 


and giving atone of respect to his words, “ since you are a priest, you have | 
now an opportunity uf exercising your sacred functions. A man wounded to, 


“It is gone,” was the answer. 
Grimaud approached the bed, and gazed upon the harsh and strongly marked 


death is at the little inn which you will soon find upon your read, and he im features of the wounded man. 


plores the assistance of one of God's ministers.”’ 
**T will go to him,” said the monk calmly, setting his mule in motion. i! 


“If you do not, sit,” said De Guiche, “remember that our horses will soon beat, and at the same time the inukeeper approached the bed. 


he still alive said the host. 
Without replying, Grimaud opened the man’s doublet to fee! if bis heart 
Suddenly both 


overtake your mule, that we possess sufficient influeuce to have you seized started back with an exclamation of horror. A poniard was buried to the hilt 


wherever you go, and that then your trial will be very short. 
rope are to be found every where.” {| 
The eyes of the monk emitted an angry spark, but he merely repeated the | 
words, ‘*! will go to him,” and rode on. 
“ Let us follow,” said De Guiche ; “it will be the surest plan.” 


A tee and a in the left breast of the headsman 


What had passed between the priest and his penitent was as follows. 
It has been seen that the monk showed himself little disposed to delay his 


journey in order to receive the confession of the wounded man ; 80 little, in- 
deed, that he would probably have endeavoured to avoid it by flight, had not 


‘IT was about to propose it,” said Raoul. And the young men followed the the menaces of the Count de Guiche, and afterwards the presence of yhe ser-- 
monk at pistol-shot distance. Yonge or perhaps his own reflections, induced him to perform to the end the dus- 


On arriving in sight of the roadside tavern, they saw their servants approach- 


ties of his sacred office. 


| 
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DecemMBER 6; 


Or finding himself alone with the sufferer, he approached the pillow of the | “Anne de Bueil,” mvimured he. 


latter. The headsman examined him with one of those rapid, anxious looks 


“ Anne de Bueil!” repeated the monk, rising to his feet and lifting his hands 


peculiar to dying men, and made a movement of surprise. a heaven, ‘* Anne de Bueil! Did you say Anne de Bueil *” 


“ You are very young, holy father,” said he. 

“ Those who wear my dress have no age,” replied the monk severely. 

“Alas, good father, speak to me more kindly! I need a friend in these my | 
last moments.” 

“Do you suffer much ?” asked the monk. 

‘Yes, but in soul rather than in body.”’ 

“ We will save your soul,” said the young man; “ but, tell me, are you 
really the executioner of Bethune, as these peuple say !” 

‘“*T was,” replied the wounded man hurriedly, as though fearful that the ac- 
knowledgment of his degrading profession might deprive him of the assistance 
of which he stood ia such imminent need. “I was, but | am so no longer; |! 
gave up my office many years ago. [ am still obliged to appear at executions, | 

ut I no longer officiate. Heaven forbid that I should!” 

** You have a horror of your profession, then?” 

The headsman groaned 

“So long as I only struck in the name of the law and of justice,” said he, 
‘my conscience was at rest, and my sleep untroubled ; but since that terrible 


* Yes, yes, that was her name ; and now absolve me, for I am dying.” 

 T absolve you !” cried the monk, with a laugh that made the sufferer’s hair 
stand on end; * J absolve you? 1 am no priest!” 
he You are no priest !”” cried the headsman ; “ but who and what are you, 
then?’ 

**T will tell you, miscreant! I am John de Winter, and that woman ”—— 

“ And that woman ”’ gasped the executioner. 

“Was my mother !”’ 

The headsman uttered a shriek, the long and terrible one which Grimavd and 
the innkeeper had heard. 

“Oh, pardon, pardon !” murmured he—“ forgive me, if not in God’s name, 
at least in your own. If not as a priest, as a son.” 

“Pardon you!” replied the pretended monk ; “ pardon you! God may per- 
haps do it, but I never will. Die, wretch, die! unabsolved. despairing, and 
accursed.” And, drawing a dagger from under his gown, he plu ae it into 
the breast of the headsman. ‘ Take that,” said he, * for my absolution.” 

It was then that the second cry, followed by a long moan, had been uttered. 


night when I served as instrument of a private vengeance, and raised my sword |The headsman, who had pariiaily raised himself, fell back upon the bed. The 


with hatred against one of God’s creatures—since that night ” 
The headsman paused, and shook his head despairingly. 
‘Speak on,” said the monk, who had seated himself on the edge of the 


monk, without withdrawing his dagger from the wound, opened it, jumped out 
mto the little flower-garden below, and hurried to the stable Leading out his 
mule, he plunged into the thickest part of the adjacent forest, stripped off his 


bed, and began to take an interest in a confession that commenced so strangely.| monk's garb, took a horseman’s dress out of his valise, and put is on. Then, 
“Ah!” exclaimed the dying man, “ what efforts have | not made to stifle’ making all haste to the nearest post-house, he took a horse, and continued with 
my remorse by twenty years of good works! | have exposed my own existence |the utmost speed his journey to Paris.—[ Remainder next week.] 


to preserve that of others, and have saved human lives in exchange for the one 
Ihad unwarrantably taken. 1! frequented the churches, sought out the poor to 
console and relieve them ; those who once avoided became accustomed to see 
me, and some have even loved me. But God has not pardoned me; for, do 
what I will, the memory of my crime pursues me, and each night in my dreams 
the spectre of that woman stands menacing before me.” 


AN INCIDENT IN BASQUE ROADS. 
BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, R. N 
Tt was in the year 1814 that I held a cammand upon the Basque Roads sta- 
tion, under that now veteran chief, Admiral,Lord Amelius Beauclerk, who hoist- 


“A woman! Was it a woman, then, whom you assassinated '’’ cried the ed his flag (white at the mizen)in the Royal Oxk, 74; and the country at 
monk. that period not having sufficient fighting upon its hands in the long war with 


“And you, too,’’ exclaimed the headsman—* you, too, use that word, as- 
sassinated. It was an assassination, then, not an execution, and | am a mur- 
derer !”’ 


France, must needs quarre! with the United States of America, whose navy 
was very soon expected to be be annihilated. 
It happened that at this time a beautiful American privateer brig, named 


He shut his eyes and uttered a hollow moan. The monk feared probably||the Rattlesnake, contrived to get into Rochelle, a tidal harbour to the north- 
that he would die without completing his confession, for he hastened to console \¢ast of the ground occupied by the English fleet (for it must be well known 


him. 

“Go on,” said he. ‘I cannot yet know how far you are guilty. When ] 
have heard all, { will decide. Tell me, then, how you came to commit this 
deed.” 


that our noble ships were moored for many months in the very heart of the 
French ports), and as (after landing the light cargo she had brought from Bos- 
ton) she made repeated attempts to get out and escape, with the intention of 
cruising against our commerce in the Channel, it became a most desirable ob- 


“It was night,” resumed the headsman, in faltering accents; “aman came ject to blockade or capture her ; and as the expected course she would pursue 
to my house to seek me, and showed me an order. I followed him. Four) !aid between the Isle of Khe and the main-land, a frigate was ordered to cruise 
other gentlemen were waiting for him; they put a mask upon my face, and led||of Sable d'Olonne, the Telegreph schooner and an 18-gan brig were stationed 


me with them. 1 was resolved to resist, if what they required me to do ap- 


off the Isle d’Yeu, and the Dwarf cutter and a J6-gun brig vecupied a position 


peared unjust. We rode on for five or six leagues almost without uttering a off the Isle of Rhe, whilst one of the small craft was directed to get under 


word ; at last we halted—and they showed me, through the window of a cot- 


way every evening, and keep under canvas till daylight, as near to the mouth 


tage, a woman seated at a table. ‘That,’ said they, * is she whom you are to |of Rochelle Harbour as prudence would dictate. 


decapitate.’ ” 

* Horrible!” exclaimed the monk. ‘ And you obeyed?” 

‘* Father, that woman was a monster; she had poisoned her husband, had 
tried to assassinate her brother-in-law, who was one of the men that now ac- 
companied me ; she had murdered a young girl whom she thought her rival ; 
and, before leaving England, had instigated the assassination of the king's fa- 
vourite.”” 

“ Buckingham '” exclaimed the monk. 

* Yes, Buckingham—that was the name.” 

“She was an Englishwoman, then ?” 

** No—a Frenchwoman, but she had been married to an English nobleman.” 

The monk grew pale, passed his hand across his forehead, and, rising from 
the bed, approached the door and bolted it. The headsman thought he was 
leaving him, and implored him to return. 

“| am here,”’ said the monk, resuming his seat. ‘* Who were the five men 
who accompanied you !” 

**One was an Englishman ; the other four were French, and wore the uni- 
form of the mousquetaires.”” 

‘Their names demanded the monk. 

Fy do not know them. But the four Frenchmen called the Englishman ‘ My 
lor hy ” 

“And the woman ; was she young '” 

“ Young and beautiful, most beautiful, as she kneeled before me imploring 
mercy. 1 have never been able to understand now I had the courage to strike 
off that pale and lovely head.” 

The monk seemed tu be under the influence of some violent emotion ; his 
limbs trembled, and he appeared unable to speak. At last, mastering himself 
by a strong eff rt—** The name of this woman?” said he. 

**] do not know it. She had been married twice, once in France and once 
in England.” 

“ And you killed her!’’ said the monk, vehemently. ‘ You served as in- 
strument to those dastardly villains who dared not kill her themselves. You 
had no pity on her youth, her beauty, her weakness! You killed her!” 

“ Alas! holy father,” said the headsman, “ this woman concealed, under the 
exterior of an angel, the vices of a demon; and when [ saw her, when I re- 
membered all that I had myself suffered from her ”’ 

* You? And what could she have done to you?” 

“She had seduced my brother, who was a priest, had fled with him from his 
convent, lost him both body and soul.” 

“ Your brother ?”’ 

‘Yes, my brother had been her first lover. Oh, my father! do not look at 
me thus. I am very guilty, then! You cannot pardon me !” 

The monk composed his features, which had assumed a terrible expression 
during the latter part of the dying man’s confession. 

“ | will pardon you,” said he, ‘if you tell me all. Since your brother was 
her first lover, you must know her maiden name. Tell it me.’ 

“Oh, my God! my God!" exclaimed the headsman—“ |! am dying! Ab 
solution, holy father! absolution !”’. 

* Her name,” said the monk, ‘and I give it to you.” 

The headsinan, who was convulsed with agony, both physical and moral, 


I hsd frequently taken my turn at this duty, but at last my little vessel was 
the only one left to undertake it, and sometimes, either by the drifting of the 
tide or standing in in pursuit, we were made to feel the effects of musketry 
upon our sails, though, happily, no one was wounded. One might, hewever, 
we touched the ground, wich caused me to deviate from the general orders, 
so that in future i brought up at a convenient distance from the shore, or went 
in my boat torow guard at the barbour’s entrance, so as to keep a vigilant look- 
out upon the American privateer. Now and then a pinnace or a barge from 
the seventy-fours accompanied me, in orderto pick up anything that might 
come in the way, as weil as to observe the brig’s proceedings, and what state 
of progress she was in. 
A recurrence of thick weather had caused increased watchfulness, and on 
one occasion I was directed to take the barge of the C , in charge of Lieut. 
Ramsay, and placejher as close to the pier-head as was practicable ;:but, in case 
of the fog clearing away, to be ready to make an immediate retreat. These 
cou.manJs were correctly carried out ; for, feeling our way by the hand-lead, 
I came to a grappling within a few fathoms of the pier head, and as there was 
not a breath of wind, and the fog served as a good conductor for sound, we 
could distinctly baar the French sentry just above us singing snatches ef songs 
as he paced to and fro past his box. 
The challenge of the sentry to the relief-guard informed us that it was mid- 
night, and the tread of heavy feet upon the platform promptly succeeded, as 
we caught the word “ Marengo,” in reply tothe challenge. Ramsay]grasped 
my arm, as I sat almost breathlessly listening, and I returned the pressure, but 
neither of us spoke. There was a rattling of firelocks as the sentries com- 
lmunicated wih each other and the orders were delivered. 
“fs there anything stirring amongst the English fleet '’ demanded the offi- 
cer as we supposed. 
“1 have seen nothing, Monsieur,” answered another voice, “ fog is so thick 
that you may almost roll it up together like a snow-ball, and that is not easy 
for the eye to penetrate.” 
“* You speak truly,” returned the first, ‘‘ it is indeed dense, and I fear the 
island boat will miss the pier. At all events the enemy will not be out to night. 
If | had my will I would soon drive them back to their own coasts,—the dogs.” 
Rameay pressed my arin again, and the clutch was somewhat coevulsive, as 
he whispered, “I wish the fellows would try it.” 
‘* Mais,” continued the supposedfofficer, ‘the day of retribution is coming. 
Vive Napoleon! We shall make the vain intruders repent of their insolence. 
Guard to the right about,—marchez !” 
The receding tread in short quick-time, so well practised amongst the French 
lsoldiery, was the only noise that disturbed the stillness of the night, and 
throughout the entire ronge of that long pier the sound was heard ; nor was 
it till the muskets wese grounded, and the fresh sentry was snugly ensconced 
inhis box, that we ventured to address each other, and even then in a very 
low tone. 

* Did you hear it?” inquired Ramsay. ‘The word I mean,—the counter- 
sign. Did your ear catch it ?” 
Marengo,’ repeated I in the same subdued voice ; “ it was given loud 
enough for any of us to hear,” 
“ That was it, ‘ Marengo,’ ” responded he, “ and now, Oldjunk, if we enter 


seemed scarcely able to speak. The monk bent over him as if to catch the 

smallest sound he should utter. 

“ Her name,” said he, ‘or no absolution.” The dying man seemed to col- 
strength, 


leet all his 


the harbour we shall have a fair chance of making some prize-money, and per- 
haps bringing out our old friend Yankee Doodle, or at least a chasse-maree or 
two—” 

“ Particularly,” answered J, ironically, ‘as there is not a breath of wind 
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out of the heavens to move them along,—even smoke would hang dead up and pier we stopped neither to inquire nor consider; but compelling those who 
down the mast.” _were able to apply themselves to the oars,the marines secured the arms and 

“I did not think of that !" replied he ; “ my eager wishes blinded my better ammunition of the crew, and both boats pniled out away from the harbour as 
judgment But might we not go in? the oars are well moftied —we have the speedily as possible Both Ramsay and myself remained in the French boat, 
countersign,—the night is as black as my hat, and we can parley the lan. which was a remarkably fine one ; and in the stern-sheets, undera close awn- 
guage—”’ ng, we discovered three females, wrapped up in, and covered over with, blan- 

« And pray addd,” said I, “ that the tide being upon the ebb, and the water, kets, to exclude the intense cold They were dreadfully alarmed ; but we 
falling, the chances are that we should get aground, and stick fast ull daylight had no time to devote to their quiet or comfort,—our best exertions were re- 
exposed our position. when we should most assusedly get well peppered, and quired to get out of guushot, for though they could not perceive the direction 

rhaps taken prisoners. If we had a small punt that would bold half a-dozen, we were in by sight, yet still the sound would act as a fair guide to good 

would not much mind the venture, if it was only merely tie rouse the Yan- artillerymen, and we felt certain that the guard would hurry down the instant 
kees in their watch on deck, and let them see that we were wide awake " they heard the alarm. ‘ 

“It would be a grand thing, Sir,” uttered the Coxswain, who had overheard “ Come, beara hand. my lads,” shouted Ramsay, “ stretch out like sons of 
our conversation, and, with the privilege of an old seaman, had tendered his thunder. The soldiers wi!l be down upon us directly ” ( 
remark, without apprehension of giving offence. “I’m bless’d put it ud make —“ ‘They'll not never go forto fire, Sir.’ exclaimed the Coxswain, “ for fear 
’em bowse up their heads from the lee of their nightcaps, and unbutton their they should hit friend as well as foe. Besides, Sir, there’s the ladies ” 
eyelids in notime. I should just like to give Jonathan a squeeze ofthe flip. They are not aware that we have anv ladies on board,” said Ramsay ; 
per as he wouldn't never go for to forget in a month.” * but I would not trust them even if they did know,—and it is of no use get- 

“ So that if you didn’t write your name you would make your mark,” ob- ting fired at without being able toreturn it. | said so—there it goes. Now, 
served Ramsay ; ‘I certainly should like to do, it old boy.” steady, my men, and bend your backs like Britons.” , 

“ I think I sees ’em, Sir,” chuckled the Coxswain ; ** my precfous wig, how As Ramsy had predicted soit happened The guard came hurrying down, 
they would open their daylights Only say the word, Sir, and I’m blow’d if both infantry and artillery,—a flood of blaze dashed through the gloom from 
we don't larn ‘em a Jesson as will astouish their minds.” the pier,—the reports rattled loudly over the sea,—the shot came vs quick asd 

** You forget there is not got hold of the punt I mentioned,” said I; “ be- hail, whistling over our heads, but without doing the slightest injury, beyuns 
sides, did you not hear so:nething said about the island-boat missing the pier! dreadfully frightening the ladies, and producing sereams and bitter lamentations 
Rely upon it we are much better off where we are than going cock fighting which we in vain endevvoured to appease. In fact, their earnest entreatie 
with the Yankees. Besides ie ‘o be put on shore, and the noise thay made, bade fair to bring upon us another 

“ There’s a wash of oars outside of us, Sir,” exclaimed the bowman of the discharge, and which promptly followed, and tho shot scattered round us, and 
barge, rather louder than was altogether prudent, as we instantly beard the plashing in the water brougnt a renewal of shrieks and cries. It was toro 
movements of the sentry and his firelock, whose attention, however, was quick- purpose that J assured them they would come to no harm if they kept quiet ; 
ly drawn towards the vessel that was evidently approaching they were determined not to be tranquillized and soothed,—but on being 

** Pass the word to keep strict silence,” commanded I, addressing the man at threatened with the gag we accomplished that which has seldom been effected, 
the stroke oar in a whisper, * and tel] them quietly to renew the priming in the |viz , the stopping of a Frenchwomen's tongue ; thaugh one of them still at ine 
locks of their muskets and pistols.”’ ‘erv.ls inveighed most bitterly against her countrymen, for presuming to ha- 

We listened for two or three minutes with suppressed breathing, aud could \zard the loss of her most valuable lite, and not a few expletives escaped at 
hear several voices in rather warm altercation, but the noise of the splashing the bead of Monsieur Mari. for being the caose of bringing her into such jeo- 
prevented our distinguishing what was said. The rowing ceased, and then we pardy, and not having svfficient protection to defend them from attacks. 
discovered they were debating as to the depth of water and the correctness of | “Sacre Anglais,” burst from many mouths ; but we did not heedit. All 
their course. The French on most occasions are ex'remely vociferous, and in bands turned-tu most vigorously to work, and we shortly afterwards brought 
this instance there was a Babel-like confusion of tongues, that would have be- op again, under cover of the darkness and haze, as it was totally impracticabll 
traved their motions had we been at a much greater distance. to see my vessel,—not a star visible,—without wind, and nothing that coud 

“ She must be a large craft yonr honour,” remarked the Coxswain ; “ though direct us to what point of the compass we were steering Speaking above a 
Johnny Crapoh mostly has a gale of wind in his lungs, and one on ‘em will out- whisper was prohibited ; and, except the rolling of the de, as it rippled past 
blow a nor-wester.” our sides, the utmos} silence prevailed 

“ The Coxswain is right,” assented Ramsay, “the wash of the oars andthe I left Ramsay in charge ofthe row boat, asthe barge hauled along-side ; 
morkey-chattering of the crew are sure signs of there being numbers. Had and he gave orders to * lash the prisoners back to back, and to pass the ends 
we had better get the grapnelup, and push out further from the shore !” of the lashings reund the thwarts ;” and. this done, we separated the dead from 

“ Nothing but a gun-boat or a large row boat would venture out on such a (se wounded and living,—five of the enemy, including the officer, had expired, 
night asthis,” answered J, ‘ their business must be important. She will row and there were nine others more or le-s hurt, some evidently in a dangerous 
sixteen or eighteen oars at the least, and possibly have on board altogether not ;state,— but we could render them no assistance. One man was missing from 
less than six-and-twenty hands. Now for our side. We have twsive atthe the barge, and had most probably fallen overboard ; but, with this exception, 
paddles, four ma ines, the Coxswain, and ourselvyes,—nineteen in all. A pretty ‘here was no casvality beyond a few contusions and bruises,—the first fire had 
fair match, especially as we have the advantage of knowing we are close to the done all the mischief amongst ovr opponents. 
enemy. Coxswain, go forward and see that tney haul up the grapling, and get = These matters being arranged, we ascertained that the ladies were the wife 
it in-board without the least sound being heard. Hark, they are on the move and daughier of the Commandant of the Isle d’Aix, with a female attendant, 
again! Let the six oars aft be laid in the rowlocks, and as soon as the grap. whowere returning to their residence at Rochelle, after a visit to that officet, 
pling is at the bows then the other six. The whole to wait far further orders.” and had chosen the night as least like to be molested. Of course we treated 

All this was accurately executed, but by the time it was completed the them with every degree of respect, and strove to cali their fears, though they 
stranger had got near enough to be hailed by the sentry on the pier, wholoud- ‘still continued to entreat that they might be landed. I pointed out the impos- 


ly demanded. sitslity of complying with such a request,—first, as it would be a gross breach 
“ What vessel is that? Where are you from, and where are you bound of duty to my country; ond, next, that the instant we could get.near to the 
to?” harboura destroctive fire would, without injury, be opened upon us, that 
“ He's spaking to us, Sir,”’ exclaimed/one of my own marines. ‘ Arrah, bad would most likely send al! hands tothe bottom. But if they waiied quietly 
luck to the fellow for his impertinent question.” ull the morning-light I would take them on board the fiag-ship, and present them 


This was spoken boldly out, and it seemed to puzzle the Frenchman, who \to the Admira!, who would, no doubt, send them immediately into Rochelle, 
however, was listening for the snswer to his hail, which came clear and distinct, under the protection ofa truce. 
“The Revolutionnaire, row-boat of the first class, commanded by Enseigne'| Ramsay had placed himself by the s'de ofthe daughter, and used moat kind 
de Vasseau Compeigne. from the Isle d’Aix to the part of Rochelle.” and persuasive language to allay her apprehensions ; and as he spoke;the French 
“ Stand by, my boys,” whispered I as loud as Idurst, * there's warm work tongue most iluentiy, bis efferts produced the desired effect. She became more 
cut out for you. We must deliver a volley, and board her in the smoke. Han tranquil, gradually ceased sobbing, and eventually be succeeded, by uttering 
die yourmuskets. Hush, not a word.”’ ttle pleasantries, in causing cheerfulness, and even gentle laughter, to return. 
* The crew of the row-boat were once more in altercation,—one party claim- She expressed surprise that the Enseigne de Vaisseau—who was her cousin 
ing a superiority in knowledge over the other, and congratulating themselves —had not been to speak to them, for she was unacquainted with his death ; 
on the excellence of their pilotage. We could hear ali that passed most dis- but on being told that he was under restraint as a prisoner, she grew more sa- 
tinetly, for she was again laying on her oars. \isfied. jt was the very depth of winter, and the cold frost was, extreme. Ram- 
“ Silence,” commanded a somewhat feminine voice ; but it was several say wrapped her up in the blanket, and folding his cloak about her, he drew 
minutes before the disturbance ceased, and the row-boat was then. as conjec- the curtains of the awaing closer to exclude the fog ; and she. overcome by 
tured, for we could not see her, not more than half-a-dozen lengihs from us | fright and fatigue, yielded to the demands of nature for rest : she dropped her 
“ Is there plenty offwater in!” inquired the same person, as soon as trenquillity |bead upon his shoulder, and slept withthe light breathing of an infant. Her 
was restored. motoer followed the example, though not in the same position; and! did 
“ Pull in for the pier head,” answered a hoarse rough voice, which told us' everything I could to keep her warm by packing the seavaut close alongside 
that the sentry had had acompanion jo him ; ** i will show you alight Yoo ber mistress, myself taking the outside berth, but still maintaining a watchful 
must shave the head in rounding it. and you will have decp water all the way eye upon everything that was going on in both boats 
Steer directly for the light, or alittle to port of it.”’ | About seven o’clock inthe morning a light breeze sprang up, and during a 
1 knew that, from our position, the course directed would bring the enemy |momentary clear, we caught sight of my vessel; the anchor was inetantly 
right slap apon us, unless the exposure of the light would also show our own |weighed: and in a few minutes we were pulling towards her. A quarter of an 
situation. and induce the Frenchman to haul off. A blue light, fixed on the hour carried us alongside, and the ladies were promptly removed from their 
end of a pole, burned brightly, and threw its almost supernatural glare through) cheerless, uncomiortable situation to a snug warm cabin, where the fire was 
the haze. The row-boat was once mure in motion, as the signal was acknow brightly berning in the stove, and ample refreshments spread apon the tables 
ledged by a shout close to us, and we could see the coruscation arising from Madame de Vimerieux used very little ceremony ; she laid aside the coverin 
the stirring of the waters in the wako of the oars. in which she had been enveloped, and removed her bonnet directly she pores | 
“ Ready acd steady, my men,” said I, in an audible whisper ; but scarcely the cabin, rejoicing in the genial heat that tempered the pleasant atmospherer, 
were the words out of my mouth when the two boats caine in forcivie contact, The daughter was more say, for though she seated herself on the sofa, by the 
with a concussion that terribly shook the barge, ard nearly capsized her ; but side of her parents, she kept her shaw! wrapped over her head and face, so as 
the Frenchmen, fancying they had siruck upou a pile, ceased pulling, and ‘0 conces! nearly every feature ; but a more melting pair of full blue eyes I 
jumped up from the thwarts in great confusion. We had now a good view of had seldom beheld. Ordering tea and coffee to be served, I left them with 
them as they loomed through the mist ; and at the word “ Fire’? the marines the servant, and ascended to attend tomy duty upon deck Ramsay, accord- 
and seamen poured in a deadly volley, which produced shrieks and groans tha’ ing to my imstructions, was refresh ng his men and the pr soners with grog 
told of the terrible effect, and the wext instant, under cover of the smoke, wy and bise: it, whilst my lads were securing the two boats by hawsers over the 
self and Ramsay took the lead in boa ding which was no difficult matter, ast stern. Te wounded had «leady been got on board, and were under the 
was only jamping from guuwale to gunwale. We found the enemy ‘otally un- bands of the surgeon ; the dead were stretched side by side upon the booms. 
rape for resistance, consequently the contest was of very short duration. At length all matters being arranged to my setisfaction, I once more de- 
ere was a cry for quarter as the French threw themselves prostrate before scended to the cabin, where Madame Mere. having swallowed a pretty stiff 
us, and the vessel thus was entirely our own. What they thought of it upon the glass of brandy-and-water, had composed herself to slumber. Mademoiselle 
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sat somewhat restless. with her shaw! still covering her face. In afew minutes) and put the ladies on shore in the harbour, with a letter, in the Admiral’s own 
Ramsay followed me down ; he was a remarkably handsome-featured young) handwriting, to the French Governor. | solicited permission to take Ramsay 
man, about three and twenty : his voice was extremely harmonious, and his and his barge with me. which was unhesitatingly granted; and retuining to 
manner unexceptionably genteel for the rough profession he had selected. He my vessel, the white flag was hoisted at the fore, and I made sail to work up 
advanced towards the young damsel, congratulated her upon not being further! to my destination. 
exposed to the severity of the very inclement season, and then, with gentle | Madame de Vimerievx was delighted when made acquainted with the pur- 
ness, blamed her for keeping so closely covered up, and censured me for allow. vort of my visit ; she wept and laughed, lavghed and wept, alternately, and 
ing it, at the same time taking hold of the shawl, he removed it without the could hardly refrain from testifying the most extravagant joy. But it was not 
lad manifesting any resistance. | so with Ma’amseile Eulalie ; she was grave and I thought her locks were sor- 
_ Somersery from his first coming into the cabin, that the eves of Mademoi | rowful ; nor could [ be mistaken that tears gushed from her eyes when Ram- 
selle were fixed with keenness upon his countenance, and when he spoke, they) sey—as I conjectured, jokingly—spoke of the pangs of parting; for I knew 
seemed to be lighted up with additional brillianey ; she quietiy permitted him nothing of the ways and means of love, especially the operations of suddenly- 
to take off the shawl, and a face of great beauty was presented to the view, conceived affection : besides, looking upon the French as our worst enemies, 
which, however demure in look, could not forbear displaying strong symptoms [ deemed it impossible that any real attachment could be formed, particularly in 
of pleasing satisfaction, as he again took his seat by her side ; and myself, hav | so short an interval oftime. But | was mistaken, for though our naticns were 
ing other matters to attend to, I left them together. | at deadly strife, even to hatred, yet there were two hearts, one belonging to 
As the day broke, a breeze sprang up, which continued to freshen ; but it esch country, whose destiny was bound up together, so that nothing but death 
was not till after the sun had risen some time that the atmosphere became could divide the bond. 
more clear, and J got under weigh to join the Admiral. We had now a better Madame came on deck, and gazed triumphantly towards the land, whilst 
view of our prize, and a more perfect model I never saw. She had a long she ungratefully uttered invectives against the English. The daughter re- 
brass 18-pounder upon aslide, and an 18-pounder carronade abaft ; and her mained below, with Ramsey for her companion ; but what they could find to 
crew, including officers, had numbered twenty seven men. talk about bothered ne exceedingly. Once, indeed, ] had occasion to descend 
With the boat in tow, I passed under the Admiral’s stern. He was in his and I saw she wasclasped in the Lieutenant's arms, her head resting on his 
gallery, and hailed, “ What firing was that in shore last night?” | pointed to’ breast, and a siream of tears running down her cheeks; but I attributed it to 
the row-boat ; he nodded his head, and ordered me to “ come on board the the premature decease of the young Enseigne de Vaisseau, and | thought how 
Royal Oak, but to keep my vessel under canvass.” kind it was of Ramsey to pour the ba m of consolation on her wounded spirit ; 
I was soon in his cabin ; and being pretty well intimate with his pet dogs) but | could not account for his pressing her so closely, except that the fire ir 
(three or four smal! Charles's spaniels), experienced a friendly reception. the stove had been n¢glected and nearly burnt out, and he was trying to keep 
There are many yet living who can remember Lord Amelius Beanclerk in) her warm 
those days—a worthy, kind, generous disposition, though somewhat eccentric’ The barge was manned, the flag of truce hoisted on a staff in the bows, and, 
in his habits ; he isstili in existence, a truly hale and hearty old Admiral of the with the ladies seated abaft, between me and Ramsey, we pulled boldly 
Red, nearly at the top of the list, and, I believe, the most aged officer in the for the upper part of the harbour, passing the Rattlesnake in our way, whose 
Service. He was at that time short and stout, with a broad rimmed hat upon officers and men vented imprecations upon our heads ; but not one word was 
his head, a coloured silk handkerchief round his neck, ancient uniform coat returned in answer. When we reached the stairs, a naval officer received us 
and waistcoat, corduroy sinalls, and military boots. | havenot seen him for with much politeness, and to his care the females were confided, together with 
many years, but I have always treasured amongst my heart’s best memorials the Admiral’s letter to the Governor [ handed out the mother, and Ramsey 
the generous treatment I unceasingly received from him. did the amiable for the daughter, and was about to take her in tow up the 
* Well. Oldjunk,” said the veteran, as he swept away his favourites, * and steps ; but of course this was prohibited, and, after mutual compliments and 
so you had a brush last night ; we beard the firing, and I was very anxious explanations, the barge shoved off. Poor Ramsey waved his hand, and cried 
about you. Nobody burt, I hope ; for since the affair with the Centaur’s buats, “ Remember ;” the young lady, after blowing her nose or wiping her eves—I 
the Admiralty have been very shy of cutting-out affairs. But, take a chair, cannot say which—with ber handkerchief, gave it a graceful flourish, and then 
Oldjunk,—rather cold in the air ;” and he stirred up the fire; ** take a chair, disappeared. 


and let me know all about it.” | “ She is an angel,” exclaimed the Lieutenant, with a deep sigh, * but, ah! 
It was the after-cabin, most comfortably fitted up, with even elegance and my friend, I am miserable.”’ 
luxury, and most deliciously warmed and ventilated. The ship had beenri-!) * This is the first time [ ever heard of angels making any one miserable,” 


ding there nine months, without lifting an anchor, except to examine the ca- said 1; “for my part, [ always consiiered —’ 

bles ; and in the monotony of service, artificial erjoyments were essential tothe “ Ay, ay,” returned he quickly, ‘ you matter of-fact men cannot enter into 

preservation of mental health. The deck was covered with a beautifol carpet, our feelings—but I love her to distraction ; she is iadeed an angel, and how 

as downy as velvet ; soft and easy sefas and couches were ranged along the can | be otherwise than wretched at the thoughts of never seeing her again.” 

sides ; a well-thrummed rug was spread before the stove, on each hand of + But surely, Ramsey, you are not serious,” observed I ; * you cannot be, 

which were baskets filled with silky cotton for the dogs ; it was, in fact. more by comparing her toan angel ; for] have been accustomed to take my ideas 

like a cabinet ashore than a cabin afloat. | seated myself, and wished I was an, of that rating from pictures, where they are painted half naked, berthed upon 

Admiral in command ofa fleet. | a cold damp cloud, and with wings that would be mighty inconvenient to swing 

* Well, now, Uldjunk, overhaul the whole concern te me,” said his Lord | jy the same hammock.” 

ship, as soon as Thad brought myself to au anchor. * 1am glad you have * | see it is of no use unburthening my mind to you,” uttered he, somewhat 

= ok up something to look at, for realiy it is very dull out here. Lay quiet | reproachfully, * } shall only get laughed at ; but if you had discovered her 


Fidelle, and keep to your own hammock.” | fascinations, 
The animal gave a short whine, and coiled up his pampered carease upon) “ Her what 1’ demanded, I, in surprise, “ fascinationst You must have 
his bed. The steward entered the door, and shrugging up his shoulders, said.) got to pretty close quarters to have found them out so smartly! Come, come, 
“ My Lor, I have de plaisir toannoncez Lor Jamanes O'Briong to vait upon) Ramsey, don’t spin your yarn quite se tough! Besides, young man, how dare 
your Lordship.” | you become attached to anything belonging to the tri-colour? [tis a breach 
* Show him in,” cemmanded the Admiral ; “ he will like to hear your story. uf discip!me—a dereliction of duty—and you ought to be tried by a court. 
Oldjunk ;” and the next minute Captain Lord James O'Brian made his appear- martial.” 
ance. ‘So, Brian, you have come to hear the news, have you?” | “ Do not banter me—!I cannvt bear it.” entreated he, as he pressed my arm. 
“I saw the boat pull alongside, Admiral, and, as you sey, I was desirous of + {| know not what has come upon me, but I am certain that fair girl will hold 
hearing the news,”’ answered his Lordship. * Affairs are getting somewhal, |4 paramount influence over my future life.” 
tame with us, and even the fring last night has produced considerable excite-| + Nonsense, nonsense,” exclaimed I, laughingly, “ it is a sharp attack of 
ment ; itis an event, Admiral, in these quiet times.”’ amatory fever, and will soon wear itself out.” 
“Take a seat, my Lord," uttered the Admiral. “ Oldjunk is just going to|| ** Never—never,”’ returned he, with energy ; and then added, with a mourn- 
make his report; [ have not yet heard it myself."’ ful shake of the head, * if peace does not come before long 4 
Asa matter of course | commenced my narrative and related all the par, «+ You will desert to the enemy, I suppose, and become the scorn and 
ticulars of the affair, with which they really were, or affected to be, highly Joathing of your coun:rymen, as a traitor,” exclaimed I, harshly and angrily. 
amused. But on the mention of ladies being captured, the Admiral at first) + You do me great injustice,” replied he, warmly, “I would die before I 
resolved to send for them on board, but his gallantry got the better of his pra- jwould forsake my colours. But { hope that peace will soon return and 
dence ; and, putting on a thick fear-nought pea-jacket, he expressed his deter-|/then——"’ 
mination to go to my vessel, and wait upon them. | “ You will seek, and perhaps marry, the girl; and if you get halfa dozen 
“Are they good-looking and handsome, Oldjunk?” inquired he ; “ the) pabbies round you as quick as you have fallen head over ears in love, it will 
mother, now—eh ! is shea fine woman, ur only passe ?” | work a tine hole ina Lieutenant’s half pay. Well, well—indulge the parox- 
“ She is, most assurediy, what | should calla fine woman, my Lord,” ans | ysm now, Ramsey—you will be better in a day or two.” 
wered [ ; ¥ but I know very little about such matters, and never studied them) This conversation passed whilst pulling out. No one was to be seen on 
since I Jearned navigativy and true seamanship : a female never formed any) board the Rattlesnake as we rowed down the harbour, and | ordered the men 
rt of my stores, and mayhap never will. ‘To my liking, however, the daugh-| ty lay upon their oars as we drifted past, that | might have a beter view of the 
ter has the preference,” \Ibeautiful vessel; but in an instant about thirty men sprang up, with fire-arms 
Young and pretty, ch '” grinned his Lordship; “‘and both belonging to jn their hands; their half ports were unshipped, and the tomuions taken out 
the Commandant in there.” of their guns ; but I merely pointed tothe flag of truce, and told them ** not to 
“So the mother says, my Lord,” responded I. returning his laugh ; ~* bu! \be afraid,’ which caused a renewal of abuse. My men stretched out again, 
she certainly has given veut to much abuse against her husband, aud railed and were in a few minutes alongside my schooner, that had anchored to wait 
most heartily at ee Eng!isi.” |\forus. In another half bour, a shore boat came out, into which the dead bod- 
“ Allons, then, Brian, we will go and pay our respecis,” exclaimed Lord) jes of the French officers and seamen were put; an answerto the Admiral's 
Amelius ; “ the firing stirred us up a bit, but to be alongside of French petti-||letter was placed in my hands, and | returned to the fleet and Ramsey to his 
coats in this wild anchorage is enough to warm the blood even on such a bitter, ship —Tv be Continued 
day asthis. Lord James, I will of your barge.” 
Orders were issued, resulting from this conversation ; an shoved off, t - 
ede the Admiral, and prepare the ladies for his reception, as well as to ge! KINGSTON’S LUSITANIAN SKETCHES. 
my Jecks and cabin in the best possible order. which | pretty well accomplished|| Mr. K. thinks, if research were made, the legendary lore of Portugal! would 
by the time the barge reached us with the flag of Lord Amelius in the bow. disclose much of romantic interest ; and meanwhile tells us: 
All etiquette was attended to; and having seen the superior officers below, || ‘The most terrific of all the supernatural beings in Portugal is the brusa 
lost not a moment in obeying instructions to send the wounded on board the,\(pronounced broocha). She is somewhat in her propensities like the Eastern 
Royal Oak. | was not present at the interview in the cabin. but my phe ghoul, or vampire, from whom, probably, she was derived. In the day time 
told me it was most ludicrous ; the Admiral endeavoured to perform the amiable} she is like any other woman, performing the duties of her household in a most 
and the brisk French woman, highly flattered by the visit, talking away at the exemplary manner. She may be a daughter of honest,g ood parents; she may 
rate of fourteen knots an hour! His Lordship, however, did not remain long ;| marry, and have children ; she may even be considered amiable, and is often 
and after an examination of our prize, he took his departure, and conveyed me||very beautiful, though there is a certain fierce expression in her eye, and an 
with him, when I received instructions to go into Rochelle with a flag of truce,||ominous wrinkle on her otherwise fair brow, which the sceptical would suppose 
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proceeded from care or affliction. Nobody can tell who are bruxas and who 
are not. They never allow any morta! to discover it; and woe betide the 
wretch who shall attempt to pry into their secrets! They are a heaven ac 

cursed sisterhood—their souls pledged to the prince of darkness by a compact 
renewed every night. Sometimes their daughters become bruxas, if they by 
chance escape their infanticidal and vampirish propensities, or else they keep 
up their numbers by inveigiiig some hapless maiden whose heart has been 
turned from the right path, and who has abandon-d the holy religion of the 
church, to join their association. She knows not whither she ts to be led, or 
what is to be her fate, till 1t is too late to retreat—when the fital compact is 
signed and sealed with her blood—then, miserable girl! her shricks, her cries 
are of no avail. Repentance is impossible; even the saints themselves have 
no louger power or will to preserve her, From sunset to sunrise this demonia- 
cal power possesses her ; for during the day she returns to her family, no one 
suspecting the dreadful truth. When darkness has overspread the wor'd, and 
the spirits of evil are let lose, the bruxas rise frm their couches, leaving, if 
married, their mortal and unsuspecting husbands, and flying ‘o the company of 
their diabolical paramours. ‘They are then. asa punishment for their crime 
we may suppose, transformed into the shape of some obnoxious bird of night— 
owls or bats of gigantic size. Away they fly at a prodigious rate, far from ther 
homes, over hill and dale. but especially across marches, stagnant pools, and 
lakes—unwillingly they skim along the surface, gazing on their lideous forms 
reflected in the water, and perfectiy conscious of their fate. They will some 

times, on their nocturnal rambles, encounter some friend or relation proceeding 
in one direction, and either by alluremen’s, such as practised by Ariel in Pros 

pero’s Island, or by force, will carry him to an opposite point, far away from 
the one he wishes to reach; indeed, over sirangers or anybody they meet thes 
have the same power, provided he is nut under the especial protection of the 
saints. Many a poor wretch has thus been led across the country, over rough 
rocks, and through brambles and briars, which have scratched his face, and 
torn his clothes, till, almost worn to death, wet, weary, and bloody, he has at 
length returned home ; his wife cursing the hellish bauxas who have thus mal- 
treated and led him astray. Truly the wine shops have jess to answer for than 
the bruxas; for surely he could not have seratehed lis face against the 
bush hung up near the door, ur when drank have tumbled into aditch! Ob, 
no! the good man was neve r drunk in his life—he ts rather pale now from 
very natural fear—the diabolical bruxas did it ali! After these demon excited 
occupations, they, in oue or the other hideous forms allotted to them, with 
vampirish hunger will fly back to their peaceful homes, where sleep in calm 


repose their innocent offspring, born of a mortal father. Yet feeling a human! 


loathing for their terrific task, their accursed propensities overcome their ma- 
ternal love, and seizing on their babes, their black wings fanning them to re- 
pose, they suck the life blood from their veins—dreadtul fate! conscious al! 
the time that they are destroying the only ones they love on earth. When 


they have destroyed these, they enter the cottages of their neighbours and 
friends, depriving of life in the same way their sleeping infants; and often : 
when a child is found dead, livid, and marked with punctures, the sage women. 


whisper to esch other with fear aud trembling. *A bruxa has done ibis,’ cas- 
ting eyes of dread suspicion at each other; ior no one knows who the bruxs 
may be. As the first streaks of the grey dawn appears, the tniserable females 
return to their mortal forms, awaiting the time when they must perform thei: 
dread orgies, never forgetful of their fate. Ido not think that the most poeti- 
cal imagination could paint a more dreadfal lot than that of the hapless broxa ; 
a being devoutly believed in, and dreaded, in most parts of the country A) 
destiny scarcely inferior in weetchedness to the bruxa’s is that of the /obishomes 
except that, as far as | can learn, it endures only tor this life, and is owing to 
no fault on their part. They are born undegan inauspicious star, and a sad 
necessity rules their fate. Every family is le to this curse, from the high | 
est to the lowest iu the land ; and though they themselves are conscious ot it 
they keep ita profound secret, as it is considered a great disgrace to be aifflic 
ted with it. It iscommon to both sexes amoug young people ; those who 
suffer from it never atiain an advanced age. Ihave been unable to learn at 
what time of life it appears. If seven sons or seven danghters are born in one 
family, the seventh generally is subject to the demoniaca! influence; at all 
events, one of the youngerunes. The only preventative against tuis fate is 
by christening one of the seven Adam: should this be neylected, is almost 
certain to visit the family. In the daytime they are free from the spell; but 
even then wear a peculiarly sad end pained ex ression of countenanc:. They 
mope by themselves, are taciturn and reserved; never enter society if thes 
can avoid it, and then evidently incapable of its enjoyment. The lower orders 
sit by themselves, without speaking, 10 a corner, near the kitchen‘tire—the ex- 
pression of their countenances wild and forbidding, their hair and beard long 
and tangled, their garments disarranged and squalid. In travelling through 
the country such beings are frequently pointed out as lobishomes As nizn | 
draws on these hapless beings rush from their abodes—the high born damsel! 
from her bower, the noble youth from his barouial he!!, or the hard featured) 
easant from his humble cot. No bumaa power oan restrain them—the demon 
as entered into them—they seek some solitary wild spot, untrod by the foot of 
m:n. There they leave their habiliments, and are immediately transformed 
into the appearance of horses, with long flowing manes and waving (ails, fire 
darting from their nostrils, fary in theireyes; yet fear it is which urges them 
on. Away they fly, fleet as the wind, over rugged mountains aad deep val 
leys, across streams and winter-torrents, through frost and snow, rain and the 
fierce lightning J.eagues are traversed in as many seconds —al! other animals 
fly before them—ihey neigh in agony as they rush on, yet have no power te 
stop. On on, on! their pulses beat quicker, their breath grows thick, but they 
cannot, dare not, rest. ‘They sweep round, forming a wide circuit some hun 
dred leagues in exieut, yet before the morning breaks they must return to the, 
spot whence they set ou! ; and there resuming their mortal forms and den- 
ning their garments, they once more seek their homes, pale fainting, and. 
wretched It is not surprising, «fter such a night’s work, they should be averse 
to social intercourse Often at midnight are cottagers in remote districts 
startled from their slumbers by unearthly sounds, like the cry of a horse in 
agony ; loud trampling is heard, and a noise as if a sudden blast passed by ; 
and they exclaim, * !t is sume hapless lobishome! may the saints have mercy 
on him!’ At times also, as the shepherds are watching their flocks on the 
mountain's brow, they see a wild steed dash by, on the plain below, fleet as 
a fiery meteor, while the sheep and goats exhibit their consciousne s uf some- 
thing supernatural by scattering far and wide. The faithful dogs. too, forget 
to obey their call ; and itis with the utmost «ifficulty they contrive to reassem- 
ble their atfrghted flocks. The lobishomes endure not this dreadfol existence 
for more than seven years, if even so many ; death invariably putting an end 
to their sufferings at the termination of that period—frequently before. I have 
been informed of but one mode of escape from the doom, or, it may be said, of 


veing freed from this extraordinary species of enchantment. While in full 
headlong career they should be boldly encountered by some fearless person, 
who must wound them silyhbtly in the chest, so that their blood shall flow. No 
sooner does the ruddy current reach the ground than they are instantly restored 
to their proper forms The malign influence henceforth hasno furher power 
wer them; nor do they ever resume the appearance of a horse: they then 
become like other mortals. All well authenticated narrators speak of the 
‘aorse as the only form they are thus compelled to assume, though some per- 
|sons suppose, from the name given them, it is that of a wolf; but this I have 
‘ascertaived to be a mistaken notion. It is to be hoped political economy and 
liberal institutions will completely banish this curse from the families of Lusi- 
tania tothe farlands whence itcame Portugal! also possesses a class of per- 
sous denominated fedticeiras, or female soothsayers, with characteristics very 
similar to our English witches 

* There are w zards also in Portagal—very bizarre beings—little wizened 
id men, with apish, mischievous dispositions. They do very little harm, 
partaking more of the character of the hobgoblin than of the magician. They 
are denominated ferticeiros, but are unlike the females of that name. These 
strange beings amuse themselves by sitting in trees by the road side at night, 
and throwing stones at the passengers, almost blinding then. [can bear of 
no benefit tuey do to any cne; on the conirary, the peasantry always declare 
them to be very bad people. I suspect them to be somewhat allied to the good 
people of the Emerald Isie. A friend told me, that on a recent occasion his 
gardener having been sent vut by the cook at night to pluck some kitchen 
herbs, rashed quickly back, pale with fright and scarcely able to speak, af- 
firming at lasttuat he had been almost pelted to death with oranges as hard as 
stones by a feiticeiro, whom he saw sitting up in a tree grinning at him The 
country people are not fond of talkin about these strange beings to foreigners.’’ 

But the most singular of all their superstitions :— 

“ There is an extraurdinary belief very genera! among the common people 
‘and ene very difficult to eradicate, or indeed to disprove, that the souls of the 
Jead enter into the bodies of the living persons, ejecting the rightful owners 
f rhe time being, in order to perform some duty neglected duriag their proper 
liietime. The only name I can learu for them is almas d’outro mundo—soule 
of the other world; and they are supposed to be peculiarly favoured in thus 
being permitted to escape many of the pains and penalties of purgatory. If a 
person dies owiug another a sum of mony, he will enter the body of some one, 
and make him both gain the amount and pay the debt; afierwards returning 
-ontentedly to the world of spirits, aud leaving his deputy unconscious of what 
nas occurred. The country people will frequently point outa person and say, 
Phat is not such a man, itis only his body; the soul is that of » men- 
tioning the uame of some one who has been dead some weeks or months,” 


HUMBOLDT. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Frederick Heury Alexander, Baron of Humboldt, brother of the colebrated 
Prussisn statesman of the same vame, was born at Berlin on the 14th Sep- 
tember 1769, the same year with Napoleon, Wellington, Goethe, Marshal Ney, 
ind many other illustrious men. He received an excellent and extensive edu- 
cation at the university of Gottingen, and at an academy at Frankfort on the 
Oder. His first step into the business of life was as a clerk in the mercantile 
house of Buch, at Hamburg, where he soon made himself master of accounts 
and book keeping, and acquired that perfect command of ari:hmetic, and habit 
of bringing every thing, where it is possible, to the test of figures, by which 
his political and scientific wriings are su pre-eminent y distinguished. But 
ils disposition was too strongly bent on scientitic and physical pursuits, to admit 
of his remaining long in the comparatively obscure and uninviting paths of 
commerce. His thirst for vravelling was irom his earliest years unbounded, 
ind it ere long received ample gratiication. Hits first considerable journey was 
with two naturalists of distinction, Messrs Fontu and Genns, with whom he 
travelled in Germany, Holland, and England, in the course of which his at- 
tention was chiefly directed to mineralogical pursuits. ‘The fruit of his obser- 
vations appeared in a work, the first he ever published, which was printed at 
jrunswick in 1790, when he was only twenty-one years of age, entitled Ob- 
sercations sur les Basalies du Rhin. 

To extend bis information, already very considerable, on mineralogical sci- 
ence, Humboldt in 1791 repaired to Freyburg, to profit by the instructions of 
-he celebrated Werner; and, when there. be devoted himself, with the cha- 
‘acteristic ardour of his disposition, to make himself master of geology and 
ootany, and prosecuted in an «special manner the study of the fossil remains of 
plants in the rocks around that ploce. In 1792, he publisned at Berlin a learned 
‘reatise, entitled Specimen Flora Friebergensis Sublerrame ; which procured 
i.r him such celebrity, that he was soon after appointed director-general of the 
miaes in the principalities of Anspach and Bayreuth, in Franconia. His ardent 
and philanthropic disposition there exerted itself for severel years in promoting 
0 the utmost of his power, various estabiishmeuts of public utility ; among 
others, the public school of Streben, trom which have already issued many dis- 

inguished schola:s. Charmed by the recent and brilliant discoveries of M. Gal- 
Vaoi in electricity, he next entered with ardour into that new branch of science; 
aid, not content with studying it in the abstract, he made a great variety of 
curtous experiments on the eflects of gelvanism on his own person, and pub- 
lished the result in two octavos, at berlio, in 1796, enriched by the notes of 
the celebrated naturalist Blumenbach. This work was translated into French 
ry J.P. Jadelot, and published at Paris in 1799, Meanwhile Humboldt, con- 
sumed with an insatiable desire for travelling, resumed bis wanderings, and 
roamed over Switzerland and Italy, after which he reiurned to Paris in 1797, 
aod fo med an intimacy with a congenial spirit. M. Aiwe Bonpland, who after- 
wards became the companion of his South American travels. At this time he 
formed the design of joining the expedition of Captain Baudin, who was des- 
tuned tu circumpavizate the globe; but the continuance of h. stilities prevented 
him from carrying that desig, ino effect. Baifled m tuat project, upon which 
his heart was much set, Humbout went to Marseilies with the intention of 
eubarking on board a Swedish frigate for Algiers, from whence he hoped to 
join Napoleon's expedition to Egypt, and cross frum the banks of the Nile to 
‘ne Persian Gulf and the vast regions of the East. This was the turning point 
of his destiny. ‘The Swedish frigate never arrived; the English cruisers 


rendered it im,ossible to cross the Mediterranean, except in a neutral vessel ; 


a d afier waiting with impatience for abou: two monchs, he set out for Madr d, 
the hope of finding means in te Peninsula of passing into Afnca from the 
opposite shores of Andalusia, 
Upon his arrival in the S,anish capital, the German philosopher was received 
w.th all the distinction which his scientific reputation deserved ; and he obtained 
irom the goverument the extraordinary and unjooked for boon of a formal leave 
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Great Britain; but a cheap edition, without the great plates, was published at 


to travel over the whole South American colonies of the monarchy. This im t f 
[The writer here gives a list of the various works Humboldt 


mediately determined Humboldt. He entered with ardour into the new pros- Paris iv 1817 
ts thus opened to him ; wrote to his friend Aime Bonpland to propose that has published } ; 
e should join him in the contemplated expedition—an offer which was gladly | From the brief account which has now been given of the published works 
accepted ; and svon the visions of Aradia and the Himalaya were supplanted of this indefatigable traveller and author, the reader will be able to appreciate 
by those of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres and the Cordilleras of Peru. The the extent and variety of his scientific and political attainments. We shall now 
two friends embarked at Coruana on board a Spanish vessel, and after a pros-| present him under a different aspect, as an eloquent and almost unrivalled de- 
perous voyage, reached Cumana, in the New World, in July 1799. Froim that seriber of nature. Jt need hardly be said that it is on these splendid pictures, 
city they made their first expedition in Spanish America, during which they more even than the numerous and valuable additions he has made to the trea- 

travelled over Spanish Guiana, New Andalusia, and the Missions of the Carib- sures of science, that his reputetion with the world in general is founded. 

bees, from whence they returned to Cumana in i800. There they embarked ‘The rapids of the Orinoco—one of the most striking scenes in America—are 

for the Havannah; and the whole of the summer of that year was spent in thus described by our author :— Y ; 
traversing that great and interesting island, on which he collected much impor | ** When we arrived at the top of the Cliff of Marima, the first object which 
tant and valuable information. In September 1801, he set out for Quito, where canght our eye was a sheet of foam, above a mile in length and half a mile in 
he arrived in January of the succeeding year, and was received with the most breadth. Enormous masses of black rock, of an iron hue, started up here and 
flattering distinction, Having reposed for some months from their fatigues, there out of its snowy surface. Some resembled huge basaltic cliffs resting on 
Humboldt and Bonpland proceeded, in the first instance, to survey the country each other; many, castles in ruins, with detached towers and fortalices, guard- 
which had been devastated in 1797 bv the dreadful earthquake, so frequent in jing their approach from a distance. Their sombre colour formed a contrast 
those regions, and which swallowed up in a minute forty thousand persons, with the dazzling whiteness of the foan.. Every rock, every island, was co- 
Then he set out, in June 1802, to visit the voleano of Tungaragno and the vered with flourishing trees, the foliage of which is often united above the 
summit of Chimborazo. ‘They ascended to the height of 19,500 feet on the foaming gulf by creepers hanging in festoons from their opposite branches. 
latter mountain ; but were prevented from reaching the top by impassabie ra- |The base of the rocks and islands, as far as the eye can reach, is lost in the 
vines. Perched on one of the summits, however, of this giant of mountains, volumes of white smoke, which boil above the surface of the river; but above 
amidst ice aud snow, far above the abode of any living creature except the |these snowy clouds, noble palms, from eighty toa hundred feet high, rise aloft, 
condor, they made a great variety of most interesting observations, which have stretching their summits of dazzling green towards the clear azure of heaven. 
proved of essential service to the cause of science. They were 3485 feet | With the changes of the day these rocks and palm trees are alternately illumi- 
above the most elevated point which the learned Condamine, who had hitherto nated by the brightest sunshine, or projected in deep shadow on the surround~ 
ascended highest, reached in 1745, but were still 2140 feet below the lofties | ing surge. Never does a breath of wind agitate the foliage, never a cloud 
summit of the mountain. They determined, by a series of strict trigonometri-, obscure the vauit of heaven. A dazzling light is ever shed through the air, 
cal observations, the height of the chief peaks of that celebrated ridge— jjover the earth enameled with the loveliest flowers, over the foaming stream 
Where Andes, giant of the westers eter, | as far as the eye can reach ; the spray, glinerme — 

Looks from hie throne of clouds o'er half the world.” forms a thousand rainbows, ever changing, yet ever bright, beveat 

; arches, islands of flowers, rivalling the very hues of heaven, flourish in perpe- 


Having returned, after this fatiguing aud dangerous mountain expedition, to ‘ual bloom. There is nothing austere or sombre, as in northern climates, even 
Lima, Humboldt remained several! mnths enjoying the hospitality of its kind. iu this scene of elemental strife ; tranquillity and repose seem to sleep on the 
hearted inhabitants, whose warm feelings and excellent qualities excited in him very edge of the abyss of waters. Neither time, nor the sight of the Cordil- 
the warmest admiration. In the neighbouring harbour of Caliao, he was for- leras, nor a long abode in the charming valleys of Mexico, have been able to 
tunate enough to see the passage of the planet Mercury over the disk of the efface from my recollection the impression made by these cataracts. When I 
sun, of which transit he made very important observations ; and from thence read the description of sim lar scenes in the East, my mind sees again in clear 
passed into the province of New Spain, where he remained an entire year, vision the sea of foam, the islands of flowers, the palm trees surmounting the 
sedulously engaged in agricultural. political, and statistical, as well as physical snowy vapours. Such recollections, like the iemory of the sublimest works of 
enquiries, the fruits of which added much to the value of his published travels, poetry and the arts, leave an impression which is never to be effaced, and 
In April 1803, he proceeded to Mexico, where he was so fortunate as to disco- which, through the whole of life, is associated with every sentiment of the 
ver the onlv specimer: known to exsst of the tree called Cheirastomon Plata- grand and the beautiful ” 
nordes, of the highest antiquity and gigautic dimensions. During the remainder Such is a specimen of the descriptivo powers of the great German natural 
of that year, he made several excursions over the mountains and valleys oi philosopher, geographer, botanist, and traveller. When our senior wranglers 
Mexico, inferior to none in the world, in interest and beauty; aed is autumn from Cambridge, our high-honoured men from Oxford, or lady travellers from 
1804, embarked for the Havannah, from whence he passed into Philadelphia, London, produce a parallel to it, we shall hope that England is about to com- 
and traversed a considerable part of the United Siates At length, mm 1805, pete with the contivental nations in the race of illustrious travellers—but not 
he returned to Europe, and arrived safe at Paris in November of that yea, till then. 
bringing with him, in addition to the observations he had made, and recollections As a contrast to this, we cannot resist the pleasure of laying before our read- 
with which his mind was fraught, the most extensive and varied collection of ers the following striking description ofa night on the Orinoco, ia tne placid 
specimens of plants and tinerals that ever was brought from the New World. part of its course, amidst the vast forests of the tropical regions :— 

His herbarium coosisted of four thousand different plants, many of them of  “ The night was calm and serene, and a beautiful moun shed a radiance over 
extreme rarity even in South America, and great part of which were previ- ‘he scene. ‘The crocodiles lay extended on the sand ; placed in such a man- 
ous'y unknown in Euroge. His mmeralogical collection was of equal extent ner that they never turned aside their eyes. Its dazzling evidently attracted 
and value. But by far the most important additions he has made to the cause ‘hem, as it does fish, crabs, and the other inhabitants of the waters. The In- 
of science, cunsist in the vast serivs of observations he has made in the New. dians po:nted out to us inthe sand the recent marks of the feet of three tigers, 
World, which have set at rest a great mauy disputed points in geography, min.| a mother and two young, which had crossed the open space between the forest 
eralogy, and zoology, concerning that interesting and, in a great “degree, un-|jand the water. Finding no tree upon the shore, we sank the end of our oars 
known part of the world, and extended in a proportional degree the boundaries into the sand, in order to form poles fur our tents. Every thing rema ned 
of knowledge regarding it. Nor have his labours been less important in col- quiet till eleven at night, when suddenly there aruse, in the neighbouring forest 
lecting the most valuable statistical information regarding the Spanish provinces |4 noise so frightful tuat it became impossibie to shut our eyes. Amidst the 
of those vast regions, especially the condition of the Indian, negro, and mulatto lvoice of so many savage animals, which all roared or cried at once, our Indians 
race which exist within them, and the amount of the precious metals annually could only distinguish the bowling of the jaguar, the yell of the tiger, the roar 
raised from their mines; subjects of vast importance to Great Britain, and of the cougar, or American lion, aad the screams of soma birds of prey. When 
especially its culonial and commercial interests, but which have hitherto been the jaguars approached near to the edge of the forest, our dogs, which to that 
in an unaccountable manner neglected, even by those whose interests and for moment had never ceased to bark, suddenly housed ; and, crouching, sought 
tunes were entirely wound up in the changes connected with these vital sub-| refuge under the shelter of our hammocks. Sometimes. after an interval of 
jects. isilonce, the growl of the tiger was beard from the top of the trees, followed 
The remainder of Baron Humboldt’s life has been chiefly devoted to the immediataly by the cries oi the wonkey tenauts of their branches, which fled 
various and important publications, in which he has embodied the fruit cf his the danger by which they were menaced. 
vast and extensive researcues in the New World. In many of these he has “I have painted feature by feature, these nocturnal scenes on the Orinoco, 
been assisted by M Aime Bonpland, who, his companion in literary labour as ‘because, having but lately embarked on it, we were as yet unaccustomed to 
in the danger and fatigues of travelling, has, with the generosity of a really their wildness. They were repeated for mozihs together, every night that 
great mind, been content to diminish, perhaps destroy, bis prospect of indivi- (he forest approached the edge of the river Despite the evideut danger by 
dual celebrity, by associating himself with the labours of his illustrious friend |which one is surrounded, the security which the ludian feels comes to commu- 
Pursued even .u mature years by the desire of fame, the thirst for still grester nicate itselt to your mind; you become persuaded with him, that all the tigers 
achievements, wiich belongs to minds of the heroic cast, whether in war or fear the light of fire, and will not attack a man when lying in his hammock. 
science, he conceived, at a subsequent period, the design of visiting the upper In truth, the instances of attacks on persons in hammocks are extremely rare ; 
provinces of India and the Himalaya range. Afver having ascended higher «nd during a long residence in South America, I can only call to mind one in- 
than man had yet done on the elevated ridges of the New World, he wascon- stance of a Llanero, who was fsund tom in pieces in bis bammusk opposite the 
sumed with a thirst to surmount the still more lofty summits of the Old, which island of Uhagua. 
have remained in solitary and unapproachable grandeur since the waves ofthe | ‘* When one asks the Indians what is the cause of this tremendous noise, 
Deluge first receded from their sides. But the East India Company, within which at a certain hour of the night the animals of the forest make, they an- 
whose dominions, or at least beneath whose influence, the highest ridges of the swer gaily, ‘ They are saluting the full moon.’ | suspect the cause in general 
Himalaya are situated, gave no countenance to the design, and even, it is said, is some quarrel or combat which has arisen in the interior of the forest. The 
refused liberty to the immortal Naturalist to visit ‘heir extensive territories |jaguars, for example, pursue the pecaris and tapirs, which, having uo means of 
Whatever opinion we may form on the liberality or wisdom of this resolution, ‘defence bat their numbers, fly in dense bodies, and press, in all the agony of 
considered with reference to the interests, physical, moral, and political, of terror, through the thickets which lie in their way ‘Terrified at this strife, and 
British India, it is not to be regretted, for the cause of science and literature the crsshing of boughs or rustling of thickets which they hear beneath them, 
over the world, that the great traveller bas been prevented from setting out late |the monkeys on the highest branches set up discordant cries of terror on every 
in life to a fresh region of discovery. 11 has left the remainder of his life, and ‘side. ‘The din s on wakens the parrots and other birds which fill the woods, 
his yet undiminished powers. to illustrate and explain what he has already seen. ‘they instantly scream in the most violent way, and ere long the whole forest is 
To do that, was enough for the ordinary span of human life. jinan uproar. We soon found that it isnot so much during a full moon, as on 
Humboldt’s works relating to the New World are very numerous. He first the approseh of a whirlwind or a storm, that this frightful coucert arises among 
ublished, in 1805, at Paris, in four volumes quarto, the Personal Narrative of the wild beasts. * May heaven give as a peaceable night aud rest, like other 
fis travels from 1799 to 1804. Of this splendid and interesting woik, severa! mortals !’ was the exclamation of the monk who had accompanied us from the 
editions have since been published in French, in twelve volumes octavo. It is Rio Negro, as he iay down to repose in our bivouac. Itis a singular circum- 
upon it that his fame with the generality of readers mainly rests. Vues des stance to be reduced to such a petition in the midst of the solitude of the woods. 
Cordilleras et Monumens des Peuples Indigénes de UV Amerique—two volumes ‘In the hotels of Spain, the travelier fears the sound of the guitar from the 
folio: Paris, 1811. This magnificent work, the cost of which is now £130, ‘neighbouring apartment : in the bivouacs of the Orinoco, which are spread on 
contains by far the finest views of the Ardes in existence. Its great price ‘the open sand, or under the shade of a single tree, what you have to dread ie 
renders it very scarce, and not more than a few copies are to be met with in |the infernal cries which issue from the adjoining forest.” 
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One of the most remarkable of the many remarkabfe features of Nature in| 
South America, is the prodigious plains waich, under the name of Llanos and|! 
and Pampas, stretch from the shores of the Atlantic to the foot of the Andes, 
over a space from fifteen hundred to two thousand miles in breadth Humboldt | 
traversed them more than once in their full extent, and has given the follow-| 
ing striking description of their remarkable peculiarities. 

“« In many geographical works, the savannahs of South America are termed | 
pratrics. That word, however, seems not properly applioable to plains of pas-', 
5 turage, often exclusively dry, though covered with grass four or five feet high || 
The Llanos and Pampas of South America are true steppes : they present a_ 
rich covering of verdure during the rainy season ; but in the months of drought, | 


Che Anglo American. 
THE DREAM OF A FAMILY MAN. 
Methought that through a hideous grove 
I trembiing sought my road, 

Where stark, and glist’ning in the sun, 
The trees ail leafless stood, 

Whose brauches dripp'd with slimy film 
From many a serpent brood. 


Entwined around their varnish'd trunks 


The pearl-eyed cobra clung, 
And dangling thickly from each branch, 


the earth assumes the appearance of a desert. The turf is then reduced’ to) 
powder, the earth gapes in huge cracks ; the crocodiles and great serpents lie 
ina dormant state in the dried wud, till the return of rains, and the rise of the) 


waters in the great rivers, which flood the vast expanse of level surface, awaken | 
These eppearances are often exhibited over an|| 
arid surface of fifty or sixty leagues square—every where, in short, where the 


them from their long slumber. 


savannah is not traversed by any of the great rivers. On the borders, on the | 
other hand, of the streams, and around the lakes, which in the dry season re- 
tain a littie brackish water, the traveller meets from time to time, even in the | 
most extreme drought, groves of Mauritia, a species of palm, the leaves of which) 
spreading out like a fan, preserve amidst the surrounding sterility a brilliant’ | 
verdure. 1} 

“The steppes of Asia are all out of the region of the tropics, and form in | 
general the summit of very elevated plaveaux. America also presents, on the | 
reverse of the mountains of Mexico, of Peru, and of Quito, steppes of consider- | 
able extent. But the greatest steppes, the Llanos of Cumana, of Caraccas, 
and of Meta, all belong to the equinoctial zone, and are very little elevated | 
above the level of the ocean. It 1s this which gives them their peculiar charac 
ters. They do not contain, like the steppes of Southern Asia, and the deserts 
of Persia, those lakes without issue, or rivers which lose themselves in the sand | 
or in subterraneous filtrations. The Llanos of South America incline towards | 
the east and the south ; their waters are tributary to the Orinoco, the Amazon, 
or the Rio de la Plata. 

** What most strongly characterizes the savannahs or steppes of South Ame. | 
rica, is the entire absence of hills, or inequalities of any kind. The soil, for. 
hundreds of miles together, is perfectly, flat, without even a hillock. For this 
reason, the Castilian conquerors, who penetrated first from Coro to the banks | 
ofthe Apure, named the regions to which they came, neither deserts, nor sa- || 
vannahs, nor meadows, but plains—/os Llanos Over an extent of thirty leagues. 
square, you will often not meet with an eminence a foot high. The re- 
semblance to the sea which these :mmense plains bear, strikesthe imagination 
the more forcibly in those places, often as extensive as half of France, where | 
tha surface is absolutely destitute of palms, or any species of trees, and where 
the distance is so great fromthe mountains, or the forests on the shores of the | 
Orinoco, as to render neither visible. The uniform appearance which the Llanos | 
exhibit, the extreme rarity of any habitations, the fatigues of a journey under! 
a burning sun, and in an atmosphere perpetually clouded with dust, the pros || 
pect of a round girdle of an horizon, which appears constantly to recede before | 
the traveller, the isolated stems of the palm-tree, all precisely of the same form, ' 
and which he despairs to reach, because he confounds them with other seem- | 
ingly identical trunks which appear in the distant parts of the horizon ; all | 
these causes combine to make these steppes appear even more vast than they | 
really are. 

Yet are their actual dimensions so prodigious, that it is hard to outstrip them 
even by the wildest fights of the imagination. The colonists, who inhabit the 


slopes of the mountains which form their ex reme boundary on the west and) 
north, see the steppes stretch away to the south and east, as far as the eye can 


reach, an interminable ocean of verdure. Well may tney deem it boundiess ' | 


Or one with other strung, 
Viper, and seps, and tawny asp,— 


A baleful fruitage hung ! 


Or gliding through the tangled paths 
They won their stealthy way, 

While flaming eyes and dancing crests 
Look’d keenly forth for prey, 

And here and there, in curling steam, 
The gorgéd boa lay. 


And, glancing swift from tree to tree, 
Bewildering troops were seen, 

Disporting ‘neath the torrid glare, 
Their scales of rainbow sheen, 

And purple deep, and azure blend 
With crimson, gold, and green. 


A maddening scene! In wild alarm 
My bristling hair arose : 

All spell-bound to the dismal trance, 
My eyes refused to close : 

I stood—a solitary man 
*Mid thousand deadly foes ! 


I turn’d to flee, but swarming crowds 
Forbade the sought retreat : 

On every side malignant orbs 
My fainting vision greet ; 

And ah! they coldiy twined my limbs, 
And fix'd my nerveless feet ! 


For aid I call’d—no answering sound, 
Save hissings far and near, 

Hoarse-rising from the serpent host, 
Disturb'd the sultry air :— 

The wails of woe from Hades’ gates 
Had sooth'd the harrow'd ear ! 


Full oft to pierce ite inmost depths 
With starting eye | strove ; 

Oft scann'd in vain for human shape 
Throughout the living grove ; 
And still my keen inquiring glance 

As oft did bootless prove. 


One lingering, !ast despairing look 
Down vistas drear I threw, 

When lo! a ruddy infant form 
Now issued to my view ; 

And as it near’d, in that same form 
My own pet boy | knew! 


; They know that from the Deita of the Orinoco, crossing the province of Van-|| : : 
nos, and from thence by the shores of the Meta, tha and the Ca-), 
i guan, you may advance in the plains, at first from east to west, then from north One tiny leg was half pone» 
EA east, to south-east, three hundred and eighty leagues—a distance as great as The whip snake's folds among 
BSS from Tombuctoo to the northern coast of Africa. They know, by the report The cther etediaGatils 
2 of travellers, that the Pampas of Buenos Ayres—which are also Llanos, desti- Where swelt’ring lay its young 
cs of trees, covered with rich grass, tilled with cattle and wild horses—are equally + eh ; 
# extensive. They imagine, according to the greater part of maps, that this With outery loud, and giant strength, 
4 huge continent has but one chain of mountains, the Andes, which forms a va I sprang my boy to save, : 
§ gue idea of the boundless sea of verdure, stretching the whole way from the When straight his little jug he raised, 
; foot of this gigantic wall of rock, from the Orinoco and the Apure, to the Rio And sang im accents brave, 
de la Plata and the Straits of Magellan. Imagination itself can hardly form), eight o'clock, Papa I've brought 
i an idea of the extent of these plains. ‘The Llanos, from the Caqueta tothe Your water hot to shave !” 
H Apure. and from thence tothe Delta ofthe Orinoco, contain 17,000 square I woke,—and close beside my bed 
‘ marine leagues—a space nearly equal to the area of France; that which) The seli-same form I knew,— 
; stretches tothe north and south is of nearly double the extent, er considerably The self-same chubvy arm upheld 
| larger than the surface of Germany ‘ and the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, which The self-same jug of blue, 
ES extend from thence towards Cape Horn, are of such extent, that while one end And in the self-same voice it cried, 
q is shaded by the palm-trees of the tropics, the other, equally flat, is charged  Here’s water hot for you!” 
with the snows of the antarctic circle.”’ Forthwith heer'd 
These prodigious plains have been overspread with the horses and cattle of ble { ang 
the Old World, which, originally introduced by the Spanish settlers, have mY personas olan head, I spied 
strayed from the enclosures of their masters, and multiplied without end in the And, apne, 
Vast savannahs which nature had spread out for their reception. - In sly and merry mood, — 
“It is impossible,” says Humboldt, form an exact enumeration of the mischief loving fry, 
; cattle in the Pampas or even to give an approximation to it, so immensely have n place of serpent-brood ! 
‘ they augmented during the three centuries which have elapsed since they were Though calm'd my fears, I felt my hair, 
. first introduced ; but some idea of their number may be formed from the fol As stiff with terror, move, 
5 lowing facts in regard to such portions of these vast herds as are capable of being And heard low crispag sounds, which seem'd 
counted. It is calculated that in the plains from the mouths of the Orinoco The hissings of the grove ;— 
© to the lake Maracaybo, there are 1,200,000 head of cattle, 180,000 horses, and The boys had screw'd their father's locks 
3 90,009 mules, which belong to individual poco, In pei of Buenos} En papillotes above. 
E Ayres there are 12,000,000 cows and 3.000, orses onging to private 
persons, besides the far greater multitude which are wild, and altogether 
beyond the reach of man. Considerable revenues are realized from the sale head 
of the skins of these animals, for they are so common that the carcasses are 0 I tick tha J 
; scarcely any value. They are atthe pains only to look after the young of “Tanianeen” 8 sid roi 
if their herds, which are marked once a year with the iitial letter of the owner. Wa aon al f a 7 
t Foorteen or fifteen thousand are marked by the greater proprictors every year, ae ee 
x of which five or six thousand are annually sold.” 
: The enormous number of beasts of prey which multiply with this vast accu. MY MARINE MEMORANDUM BOOK. 
mulation of animals to be devoured, as well as those introduced by man as; By Harcrave Jenninos. Three vols., post oct. Loudsa: T. C. Newby, 
those furnished by the hand of nature, renders the life of many of the inhabi-|| Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 1845. 
tants of these regions little else than a constant struggle with wild animals.—|, The attraction of this book is its description of the sea. The author deals 
[Remainder next week.] with this part of his subject with the hand of a master, and many of the de- 
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late years, many proprietors have been in the habit of planting cocoatreesun = * Boat ahoy !” 
their estates, which it is thought have been too much neglected. Aimostevery +* * Now then, Earing,’ cried Gasket, ‘answer from what I tell you.’ 
kind of fruits produced in tropical climates grow in one or other of these islands; * Hillo !’ answered Earing, replying throughout in French. 
the vine, the pomegranate, the pine-apple, the water-melon, tamarinds, oranges, ** * What want you here?’ 
the star-apple, the bread-fruit tree (introduced by Captain Bliga, in 1793), and «* *« A message from the craft lying on your lee bow.’ 
numerous others) The pimento of commerce is also produced in these islands. There was a pause. 
the avocado pear, the papaw tree, and the banana, or plantain, of which Hum. * * What name and nation ?” , 7 
bolt says that it is doubted whether there is another plant in the world which * The French twenty four gun frigate what's her name, sir ?’ 
on so small a space of ground produces such a mass of nourishing substances.”)|, “ D—n it, I forgot to setile what name !’ cried Gasket, taken aback ; ‘ say 
‘DL’ Artemise. L' Achille, Le Pluto, or the devil at once, if you will.’ 
; BOARDIG A FRENCH MAN OF War. | “* French twenty four gun frigate, L’Artemise, sung out Earing as bold as 
“The night wore on ; one by one the lights of the evening faded away, pracs ' 
and, as Gasket had anticipated, the huge piles of mist which had risen asthe, «+ Whence from, and whither bound ”’ 
night deepened, spread far abroad, obscured the rising moon, and shroudedour | « « Basse-'ferre, from a cruise to the southward.’ 
now motionless vessel in an impenetrable sheet of dense and sultry vapour!) ‘There was another pause. 
Nothing could be discerned of the brig ; all in her direction was as uncertain | «. « By Jove ! they swallowed the bait,’ said our leader exultingly. ‘ Now 
as futurity ; every light on board her seemed to have been carefully extinguish- jf we could but just pull the pinnace under her quarter, and you, arp, could 
ed, and we could only trace her pies when a puff of the breeze would par get under her bows, three parts of our business would be done. J didn’t think 
tially expand the fog in which she was enveloped, and reveal her dubious) they were such fools. Pull warily, my men, but with a will. Lay to it and 
and attenuated outline, looming like some shadowy swirit of the waters, Ghast- jaye an eye to your weapons. Warp, you dog, keep close. We have her 
ly and phantom like would ske majestically rise and fall upon the laborious joys ; we have her !” 
heavings of the mighty element around, and seem to wave ivitance with her] strongly suspected the intentions of our antagonist, and endeavoured to 
ossillating web of cloudy tracery. All meanwhile was still as death, except- ‘prevail upon our commander to make adash at once, regardless of the character 
the sullen wash and surgings of the ocean, and the prolonged and melancholy) we had, as it appeared to me by the upshot, uselessly assumed. But he stood 
sighing of the wind. The moon, whose disk was lost in silver haze, seemed firm to the opinion that they were deceived. We swept onwards ; a partial 
wasting fast away : it was but now and then that we could see her, and, when, yjeam of moonlight unfortunately revealed our place on the water, and a gun 
we was a of and light. The dark “sion the Frenchman's bow was the immediate consequence. 
would then, as if it envied us the imperfect revelation its temporary expansion)... jt I'm wrong afier all,’ cried Gasket, There’s the stopper to 
afforded, pores wreathe thicker into itself, and all would ayain become/|.,.., loving conversation Bull for your lives, my men ! lustily and caaeiier. 
gloom and uncertainty. : : , Under their guns, in the name of Heaven ! and let steel and shot do the rest. 
* Exactly half an hour before the time appointed for starting. the men select |v dys to be taken in to-night. The Frenchman's getting angry. Pull 
ed for the service congregated on the forecastle. They were weil armed, and, | Warp ie y. 
were all stout and able hands. Each man carried in his waistbelt a pair Ol) ‘Piece was no need for the latter injunction, for we were cutting through 
heavy pistols, and a naked cutlass at his side. Three fourths of the number) the water as swiftly as our leader. 
were furnished with boarding pikes, or musket and bayonet, and the whole, ac ‘| * Bang! another gun I could hear it whistle with terrible distinctness, as 
cording to direction, preserved the strictest silence. The boat tackles were! | ne shot flew past and ploughed the flashing water. Our oarsmen strained 
next put into requisition, and the yaw! and ee Gs got over our larboard side ;| ‘every sinew, encouraged by the energetic voices of their commanders. Gasket 
their crews being then severally nampbered off, Gasket followed his men Into | ooked as ifhe could have leapt into the water. Presently we swept up, Gas- 
the pinnace, and, the word being given, shoved off. followed, with my divi- het fon, end her bow the 
sion, in the yawl with one of the midshipmen, and letting go, puiled off into, ‘ 2 , 
their wake. |, We were a vee but the discharge 
re ae |\too precipitate, and we were too near them for it todo us any serious mischief. 
The night was perucularly stagnant and depressing peemeet wal event n Bos middle of the smoke, and before they had time to mics ee followed by 


the seafog nad woven so thick a curtain, that at about a score of yards’ dis-| 
tance the Scintillation’s taper spars and graceful pile of tracery became almost 
indistinguishable, and the deep shadows cast by the channels against her side 


with her bristling guns and the exquisite proportions of her bull, began to} 


mingle cloudily together. All was silent as the grave, except the drowsy stroke 
of our muffled oars and the plashing of the water as we cut swiftly through 
it As we proceeded, we felt, however, a gentle increase of the breeze in 
our faces, and in due time afterwards the sheets of mist in the south and south-| 
east began to spread themselves, and display the dark breadth of sea beneath 
them. Behind, however, as the clouds were slowly carried over by the wind, 
all was enveloped in a double obscurity, and the moon, though now strug- 
gling into view, emitted too pale and partial a light to exercise any influence 
over it. 

** As we drew nearer, the brig before us rose like a vision into sight. A 
blue, sepulchral kind of illumination, the effect uf the moon's reflection, seem 
ed tohang around it, on which her pair of slender masts, interlaced by a spider- 
like web of shrouds, and ranning rigging. towering proudly in the gloom, and 
growing more and more delicate as it mounted, seemed dubiously to be imprint- 
ed. Rolling grandly on the long swell, her head would now bow to us, and 
then havghtily recover its equilibrium. She seemed to exercise a strange 


power over not only our imagination but our feelings, for when we first dis- 


cerned her our eyes seemed fora time to be irresistibly fascinated. and a 
low but soul-felt, * There she is,’ passed from mouth to mouth in the "| wore fo deal of trouble 


But and with capstan bars, or handspikes, for clubs, would fell their immediate an- 


ts. 
“ Witchlike, her proportions seemed, as we advanced, to dilate. We now 
cuuld discern her serried battery, and the long strip which disclosed it. 


a stoat half dozen of my boat’s crew, I sprung up their side, and clambered 
‘over the nettings. Here we were received by a crowd of ferocious looking 
devils, whose grim countenances and glittering arms were illuminated by a 
couple of dozen of battle lanterns which were gleaming luridly around. Sword 
‘in hand, pistol presented, we charged them. More of our seamen followed up 
ithe side, tumbling in over the bulwark, or emerging inboards out of the ports, 
one after the other. The conflict began to thicken, and many a brave fellow 
received his death wound unheeded in the shock of the battle on the deck. 

“ We fought hand to hand, and foot to foot, shouts of national enmity and 
reproach echoing confusedly around, and mingling with the horrible din of the 
combat. Swords were clashing ; bayonets were thrusting, thirsty for blood ; 
pistols were popping ; feet stamped to and fro. 

*“My head began to reel. We actually swayed backwards and forwards 
all in a crowd, as I have seen at a London sight, with the closeness of the en- 
counter. 

‘“‘ Blood began to stream—dark blood, which ran in little lively rivulets about 
the deck, and shrieks and groans of intolerable anguish, and cries of rage, were 
iringing on every side, undrowned by the constant treading of a mob of heavy 
feet, tramping upon the planks, or the sharp, unceasing clash and clinking of a 
ifield of crimsoned cutlasses. 

“The Frenchmen fought with untiring desperation, and really gave us an 
Twice by the mere dint of bodily pressure they 
\were forced back, but as often did they rally, and oblige us to retrace the slip- 


all was still as possible aboard her. We could detect no symptom of her tagoniste Some clung with frenzied grasp to the forerigging and the timbers, 


pery feet of plank we had so laboriously passed over. Some Jost their sabres, . 


sid 
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scriptions are so good as to counterbalance the hastiness with which these, crew ; no light glanced from her side or her deck ; no murmur proceeded from 
volumes seem to have been written. His descriptions of the West Indies also her. ‘ 
are good. We shall make some extracts, which will be both entertaining to ‘ There was something more striking in this complete stillness than in the 
the reader and enable him to judge of the general style and merits of the work. busy hum of preparation From her present apparent state of indifference and 
The following is a picture of the West India scenery, with an account of the inactivity, we gathered that she was well prepared for our visit, and awaited 
productions of the islands : — it with determination ; that every disposition was complete aboard her, and 
At the farther end of this little Cuba town there seemed a grand slope that she only paused for the attack to offer us a desperate and cool resistance. 
where the clustered dwel'ings sank, with a staring church and bell tower and But we had bargained for no easy prize, and our eagerness began to mount in- 
old bell, not very high, intermixed however, with flat roofs and tall, spreading to impatience as we pulled on hard for her side. 
tropical plants, whose close neighbourhood to the houses qualified all commer-|,  ‘* Tides of vapour rolled off to leeward, and though we were fortunately not 
cial appearances with the wilduess and rusticity of streaming branches and as yet perceived, or at least challenged, enough could be mede out of our an- 
the gayest greens indiscriminatingly interweaving with gleaming walls, and tagonls: to sult our purposes. 
paint, and white wood. Back from the town, and ascending widely, were ‘“* We had not pulled much further before the watchful eye of her look-out . 
small savannahs, profuse of trees, and here and there enlivened by great planta | detected our approach, and his hail came hoarsely across the space of sea be- 
tion houses with their constaut appendages, and perhaps a tall staff. from which tween us. 
floated the crimson and gold bands of the old Spanish monarchy. Fartheron,|} ‘“ ‘ Boat ahoy !" 
ruse forest and cultivated grounds, tall, woody masses, thick as clouds, dim “ * Give no answer as you value your lives!’ said Gasket. * They must sup- 
and blue in their Jururiant stretches, clapsing and oversweeping blue rocks, anu pose that we are not near enough to have heard them.’ , : ; 
the whole scene beheld under all the ardour of a flaming, flaring, West Indian *“* Way, my lads ; give way !' cried | to my boat's crew, with the intention & 
sun, broke away into the gigantic ridges of the inland mountains, whose tower- of speaking with Gasket ; and we swept up alongside the pinnace. | : 
ing precipices in some places were advanced before heights of the reach of “+ Mr. Gasket, you remember our intention was to get as near to him as ; 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. These mountains, though seen possible without discovery. But it seems we are discovered, and shall have a ; 
at an extraordinary distance, shone clear blue, a colour which melted into pale shot upon us in a moment. Our only mode is in trying todeceivethem. Let 
mist, as it descended from the distant summits, in a sky whose light seemed their hail be answered, and give themto know we’ve come with a message to 
the effect of half a dozen suns. ‘the captan from the commander of the frigate yonder, a French 24, one of 
“It is by no means easy for a European to estimate the fertility of an island their own flying cruisers, just come in from a long ramble to the southward.’ 
similar to this, where every foot of ground is constantly throwing out its increase “ « But, they'll say,’ answered Gasket, ‘ why didn’t you despatch a boat e 
and actually alive under the active influences of a climate so luxuriant. The sooner. or make a signal for us to come aboard you ?” 4 
natural productions of all the West India islands are nearly alike. The sugar ‘© «Qh ! we'll find excuse for that. We shall never else get alongside of 
cane is the principal production of the West Indies, and is the commodity which him, Gasket : if they open their fire they'll play the devil with us.’ 
has alway viven the colonies their commercial importance. There are four va- “+ It’sa good thought. Mr. Warp, pull in my wake, and close, till we get 
rieties of the sugar cane, two of which, the Bourbon and the transparent cane, under her lee, and leave the hailing part of the story tomy care. Mr. Earing, 
are those chiefly cultivated. The next plant is the coffee, which was intro- you are something of a hand atthe fellow’s lingo ; do you reply ; stop, it’s too 
duced in 1628, and is extensively grown is almost every island. Cotton, in-| jate ; stay till they sing out again.’ 
digo. cocoa, and various kinds of spices, are also more or less cultivated Of ‘* Shortly afterwards, as we were expecting, we were hailed again. 2 
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and by means of their elevation rained down upon us a most destructive fire of | Does it not, if indulged, tempt the possessor to brave and defy Tue Inrinite 
small arms. ano The Erernat ! 

“Meantime, with scarcely any aim, we cut and slashed in all directions; Near a village. in which I lived when a boy, there was a toll-gate kept by an 
grasping some of our opponents by the jackets, trampling over, and stamping old couple of the name of Ewens. Jt was placed on a high-road leading to a 
upon others, and getting them down as well as we could, or driving little groups thriving market-town, and no inconsiderable stream of passengers daily went 
of three or four before us, like stags at bay, by the bayonet. through it. Mercy Ewens and her aged pariver Jasper—a cross-looxing, alert, 

“ At last, what with shooting, cutting, and pushing, we cleared the fore- fierce-eyed man, much and deservedly dreaded by the neighbouring urchins— 
castle. and tumbled all who offered resistance pell-mel| into the waist. had the reputation of being a penurious couple and rich withal. Certainly the 

“ Having happily thus gained possession of this commanding part of the keenoess with which they carried on their calling, and their sparing participa- 
vessel, 1 gathered my men tugether, and we began to fire steadily into the tion in the commun necessaries of life, favoured the impression. Mercy, in- 
gangways. deed, made no secret of her provident propensities. 

“In the meantime Gasket had boarded on the quarter, and had won three“ Do ye conceit,” cried she, in answer to some sneer at her niggardly habits, 
fourths of the quarter-deck ; but the resistance abaft was more concentrated, “that I stand at a tol!-gate for amusement—to take the air—or because I've 
and stronger. ‘The captain of the French vessel, at the head of sixty men, aught else todo! By my troth ‘tisa mighty pleasant pastime to be running 
had stationed himself on bis quarter-deck, and though he saw man after man, out ail hours of the night to unlock the gate for drunken travellers, and to get 
and afterwards three or four together, drop under the feet of his savage follow- more curses than half-pence! Why do I stand and shiver at daybreak by the 
ers, killed or desperately wounded, he still persevered in keeping the spot. side of some besotted and blaspheming braggart waiting for the toll, which at 

“Gasket, seeing that this fellow, a large limbed man, with a knot of his /@st is flung at my head !—Why, that | may lay up the wherewithal—that I 
toughest supporters, batlled the most determined efforts of our men, and mowed "4 have a rouf to shelter me, and a fire to warm me, and a bed to rest me, 
them down one after the other with murderous rapidity when they assailed him when the power to work—but not the wrl/—has left me. Now, jester, are your 
and his band, rushed through the confusion towards him, and strove to force J/bes answered ?” 
him overboard. A long and desperate combat succeeded, and the lieutenant, ~ Rarely, mother,” continued her tormentor ; “ your power of reply is un- 
who was unequal to cope with his bulky antagonist, being, though strong rivalled ; you would give the Old One himself a settler were he to bandy words 


enough, slight, received a sabre stroke across his shoulier that cut away his W!th you.” , 
epaulette clean to the strap. _ “IT should do nothing of the kind,” returned she quietly ; * but I should ex- 


“A sudden rush towards this point, which they had mach ado to bear up |Pe¢t bim, like any other gentleman, to pay the toll when he came to my gate.” 
against, happened to separate Gasket and the French captain, who really fought ‘* May I see the meeting,” cried the roysterer with a laugh, and rode off. 
his ship like a hero. | Now, though Mrs. Ewens's qualitications were somewhat caricatured by her 


“The French, finding that the forecastle was in possession of their enemies, Youthful tormentor, it must be admitted that she was well “ up to her work ” 
began to give rapid way, and after losing half of their number, who were left| /f to her rugged partner Jasper, pertained the manual strength which enabled 


to bleed unassisted on the deck, fairly evacuated the after divisions of the ves-| b'm to **hold hard’’ against a refractory passenger, ‘o Mercy belonged the 
sel. The colours were now rudely torn from the gaff, and the british union flow of words and the retentive memory. Her recollection of every horse that 
jack hauled up in their place, though our possession of the ship was equivocal passed her gate within twenty-four hours was enviably accurate. She could 
The deadly contest, however, did not last much longer. A co ple of tne deck %#Y whether—and about what time—during the current day, a bay mare or a 
ns were drawn in by us, loaded with grape, and pointed down : one gun was 3'°Y gelding, a chesnut cob or a black pony,a switch-tailed galloway or a roan 
fired, and by the yells which rose from the French crew our grape must have ®@ckney, had passed her frontier, and could recognise each in the deepest 
done splendid execution. Before the second cou.d be discharged, they loudly “ g'oaming” of evening. Catch her at fault who could! To cail her know- 
called for quarter, and threw down their arms. We were uow undisputed 'edge of turnpike law, and particularly of local acts, which were her Sabbath 
masters of the vessel, and our first care was to secure the prisoners, who were study—an undeniable heathen was Mercy Eweus !—* a smattering,” would be 
very numerous. ,alibel on ber. To a second her clock was kept by that of the Town Hall, 
** We found that our prize was a fine new brig, mounting eighteen guns, with three miles distant. By it she rigorously abided ; and woe to the unlucky 
a crew of one hundred and thirty-six men. From her late officers we learnt Wight who, returning from a distance a few minutes past twelve, refused to pay 
that the schooner in our neighbourhood carried ten eighteen pounders, and had ‘ll for “a fresh day.” She would * speedily let him know before his betters 
just arrived as convoy from Europe with several valuable West Indiamen Qu; |W5at day of the week it was, and whether Turnpike Acts were cobwebs for 
loss, as afterwards reported, was four killed and thirteen wounded, among whom ZUes and knaves to break through!” Lord Brougham would have delighted 
was Lieutenant Gasxet and his midshipman. But the loss of the enemy con- ! her. She would rau a tilt at the dearest friend she had. Restrained by no 
siderably exceeded our accidents, six having been killed and twelve wounded ¢3pect of persons she would, when her blued was up, show ber horns and butt 
on the forecas'le ; four killed and thirteen wounded on the quarter deck ; and ail round. This propensity was unfortunate. The clearness with which she 
two killed and five wounded below ; inclusive of the captain, who received a perceived her rights, aud the vigour with which she and her husband jointly en- 
bullet in his cheek, and a sabre thrust in his breast ; aud his first lieutenant, forced them, rendered their frequent appearance before the magistrates, in petty 
who was wounded in five different places, aud died in consequenee at St. ‘Sess'ons asseinbled, a inatter of imperative necessity, and exposed them to the 
Christopher's in five days. description of being “a troublesome couple who were eternaliy cutting out 
“Gasket and I now came on deck, he having bandaged his wounded shoul work for the magistrates to settle.”’ One justice—a Mr Rustwick—went even 
der with both our handkerchiefs, as it bled very ‘ceely. I had fortunately es- ‘@ttver. He characterized Mercy as ‘a regular wuisance ;"’ and added that 
caped scot free. A watch wes set: some of the meu threw themselves down |“ the sooner the district was rid of her the better !” ; 
among the guns to snatch a moment oriwo of feverish repose, and recruit their | It was a remark pettishly made, but which sorely rankled in the breast of 
strength after the unexampled fatigue they had undergone, and we burnt the jher at whom it was levelled. Could the thoughtless being who uttered it have 
promised and doubtless anxiously looked-for signal. The hollow booming ot janticipated events, it would have been carefully suppressed. But Providence, 
a gun of congratulation, seemingly coming from a long distance, was the ac- ‘= Mercy ‘0 some—in vengeance to others—veils the future. Months rolled 
knowledgment. away, and with them, apparently, Mercy s recollection of Mr. Rustwick's sar 
Next morning at daybreak the Scintillation set her sails and stood towards ©@8™ He was a convivialist ; sang well and readily ; and it was frequently 
us. It was fine and breezy. Meantime we had weighed, and got the French. /ate before the bachelor parties, at which he was so desirable a guest, dispersed. 
inan’s head off shore. ‘The wiud had partly sifted as the east began to flush !t was his habit to ride home unattended ; occasionally the worse for his pota- 
with the sun, and blew fairly out to sea. _ | tions, but invariably master of bis own movements, and fully conscious of what + 
“The schooner took advantage of this, and cut her cables. Passing our 4s passing around him Oa a piercing December evening, when a bitter east- 
weather side, she fired at intervals, and fired well, to cast us up above, and so Wind blew, and the thermometer had fallen some degrees below freezing point, 
prevent pursuit. I have seldom seen a more beautiful sailer. She cut aside) he musical party, at which the gay bachelor had played and sang to admiration, 
the water with her sharp and graceful bows like a witch, breasting the skort ‘broke up afew minutes before midnight. The aspect of atfa rs without was 
and flippant sea, and gliding over the waves in magnificent style. (70 discouraging, that Mr. Rustwick was urged by his bost to forego his inten- 
“The frigate was yet at long distance, and thongh she stood fair enough to on of returning home, end to remain where he was for the night. He de- 
cut her off, and was a capital sailer, it was vexatiously evident that if the clved ; remarking that his people would expect him, and that be made a point 
Frenchman could hold his own for half an hour, pursuit would be fruitiess.,!2¥arlably of ** roosting at home, when be had expressed no previous intention 
Like a bird when stretching its wings, out came her snow white studdiog sails, |‘? the contrary.” He then called for his horse, mounted, and dashed gaily 
with every inch of canvas that she could show. trom the door. His manner struck the under-groom, who opened for him the 
“The chase grew extremely interesting. Our gallant frigate, as if provoked |@¥enue-gate. He was observed to shudder violentiy, raise his hand quickly to 
at the fugitive’s impudeuce, stood grandly on, making a long stretch out to |4'8 Head, and swerve in his saddle. He then recovered himself, and patting the 
make the most of her distance and cut the schooner off, and now and then giv ||{4vourite mare he rode, went off ata gallop At 4 few minutes before one he 
ing herashot Inu spite of tne disadvantages of the frigate’s situation, she |pulled up atthe Five Lanes Gate, and cal ed lustily for old Ewens. Mercy 
sensibly gained on her chase, and at !ength got near enough to tell her shot in |“@de her appearance ; and ber he cursed, and paid. At two his servants were 
the schooner’s rigging. A pencil of light glanced from her dotied side Bang ! foused by hearing his mare dash madiy mto the stable-yard, There stood 
—a globe of pure white smoke followed, and an instant after down came the |" Black Bess" with starting eyebalis, flanks quivering with fright, covered with 
Frenchman's topmast with all the outspresd wings. An unlucky shot it was foam, and without her rider. Au alarm was given ; immediate search was 


for her people: she slackened directly ; —the injury was irretrievable. jmade ; and, at four, Mr. Rustwick was found lying in the middie of the high- 

“* Bravo!’ cried Gasket, as he saw tue mischief, *She’s lamed—that shot 
was a staggerer’ 

** Hush! she stands on as yet," cried J, watching her with breathless atten- 
tion. ‘She seems marvellously disinclined to haul down her rag and finish it | 
No, it’s hopeless : the disaster can't be got over.’ 

“T spoke prophetically, for the frigate stood majestically on, while her de-, 
fenceless opponent crept along the water like a barge with a breeze. | cvule 
hardly help pitying her unfortunate situation. At last, as she came up, the) 
schooner's people, knowing that further resistance would be maduess, reluc | 
tantly hauled down their ensigo. She was taken possession of, and having) 
closed with the brig, we all stood down towards the south-westward, and an- 
chored the following evening just as the sun dipped down bebiud the blue! 
mountains, in Port Royal Harbour.” 


THE RESISTLESS FOE. 
BY THE GAOL CHAPLAIN. 

In the anomalous state of society in which we live, again and again does the 
expression recur—always as commendatory—* What a daring spirit !” 
may not this feeling be carried too far? May not occasions arise in which 
self-reliance will pass—first into presumption, and then into rebellion ? 


road, within thirty yards of the toll-house—dead ! 

The consterna:ion caused by this event was deep and general. The sudden- 
ness with which Death had grasped bis victim—the manner of bis approach— 
his visit so unexpected—and, in the world’s hollow phraseology, so iil-tsmed— 
the rapid transitivn from the gaiety, and mirth, and music of a festive party to 
the death-thrve, untended and alone, at the midnight hour on a dreary road,— 
stunned fora passing moment into reflection the most careless and thoughtiess 


of Mr. Rustwick’'s associates. 


Nor was the idea 0: foul play wholly rejected by many. No marks of exter- 
nal violence were visible. ‘The body seemed to lie in an easy, natural position, 
ihe clothes were, apparently, undisiurbed. A bunting-watch, massive mourn- 
ing-ring, and a gold eye-glass were found upon the person. A card-case, pa- 
pers, and some joose memoranda were discovered in the pockets, but no money. 

Now, it was an established fact that, a few hours before bis ceath, Mr. Ruste 
wick had received from one of bis tenants a large sum, partly in gold and partly 
in bank-notes, which sum those most conversant with his habits maintained he 
had about him when death seized him. 

“Into whose haods had this passed !—where was it secreted '!—could it be 


But traced !’’ were questions anxiously put by Mr. Rustwick’s relatives, and va; uely 


answered. Clue there was none; and though heavy rewards were offered for 
information on this particular point, none was forthcoming. ‘The inquest—un- 
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Decemeer 6, 


avoidable under such circumstances--was protracted and tedious, but elicited, 


From this statement no re-examination, cunningly as it was managed could 


no fact of importance. Tue medical evidence given, tended to one and the induce her to vary. She was prvof against all legal artifice: and left the hall 
same conclusion—that Mr. Rustwick had fallen from his horse in a fit of apo. as self-possessed as she had entered it. 


plexy, a result attributable to his sudden transition from the heated atmosphere 
of a crowded room to a temperature some degrees below freezing-point—to the 
vinous excitement under which he laboured —to the rapid pace at which he rode t 


—* all which circumstances predisposed the frame,’’ so ran their jargon, to at-| nalia. 


tacks of this nature. t 


* * * * * * 
Acostly tomb received the deceased magistrate. Numbers followed him 
o his grave. Gossips prated about the gorgeousness of the funeral parapher- 
The County Herald maintained the loss of such a man irreparable to 


he shire and to society : and in six weeks he was forgotten. 
It was observable, however, that she now 


* Beyond all question,” the doctors continued, “ the cause of death was Mercy still ruled at the pike v 
apoplexy ;”’ and the coroner suggested a verdict to that effect ; but the jury never ventured abroad after twilight ; and obliged Jasper, much against his 
declined adopting his conclusion, and insisted on this being recorded as the will, to mind the gate, duly and truly, at all hours of the night. The change 
result of their deliberations—"* Found dead : but whether the deceased came! was too violent. He prophesied that it would kill him ; and he was correct. 
to his end by fair or fon! means, the jury have no means of deciding ” | He was attacked by an inflammatory cold ; trifled with the symptoms, and died. 

The faculty were furious ‘* Was their opinion, founded‘on a post-mortem To the amazenent of those who knew her attachment to money, the widow 
examination, to go for nothing? Did the jury pretend to be better judges of immediately announced her intention of resigning the gate. ‘It had been let 
tbe results of disease than themselves? Was their experience valueless ') by the trusteecs,”’ so she reasoued. ** to ber husband. His name, not her's, was 
Were they, or were they not, acquainted with the maladies to which humanity! over the bar, and inthe parchments. His death voided all ‘greements. She 
is subject ?” | knew that much oflaw, ifshe knew nanght else. And having a little inde- 

“ You may herr” was the reply of a rebellious old juryman, who headed the! pendency, no living man, because he ’d a penny to pay, should stand by the 
opposition, * you have herred aforetime ad may agin! Whar's the blunt! gate, and cuss her more.” 
the did man had about ’un? Shaw me that agin, and I'll retarn what vardick| But what was that “ little independency ?” 
ye loike. They that took his blunt knaw best whether he war aloive or did Its amount staggered even those who were aware of Mercy’s thrifty habits, 
when they found ‘un ! Wance more—whar's the blunt ?” and the diligence with which she bad plied her unenviable calling. But, in 

It was the pertinacity of this vivacious old gentleman which gave such in-/ reality, she possessed double the sum which she gave the world to understand 
finite trouble to Mrs Mercy Ewens He had her examined, and cross-ex- was hers Many tried to counsel, and more to cajole her : but she kept her 
amined, for three mortal hours, to the amazement of the bystanders, and the) own secret, and carried away her spoil in triumph. 
unbounded indignation of the party herself. There was evidently asuspicion | ‘ None of your banks for me !”’ was hercry. ‘ Ill trust none of ’em after 
in the old man’s mind that the *‘ pike’? womau knew more than she chose to the smash of Morton and Rodick. Bethink ye of the Wellingborough bank ! 
tell; and he repeatedly begged the “‘ crowner’ to “ sift” Marcy Ewens, who Because old Morton was a born miser, and seemed to grudge every penny he 
was, as he shrewdly observed, the last woman who saw the “ did’ man. spent, folks thought his bank as safe as the bank of England, and that nothing 
** aloive !” could move him. Buttheir faith was somewhat shaken when he shut up 

Annoyance at her loss of time and unavoidable absence from her lawful cal- about ten o'clock on the market-day morning, and never opened again. Ha! 
ling, seemed to exasperate Mercy far more than the suspicions entertained of ha! ha! I 've heerd, too, afore now, of bankers, the night before they broke, 
her with reference to Mr. Rustwick. \'sitting up till cockerow, and burning all their books,—ledger, cash-book, day- 

“* Many’s the shilling I shall lose this day !” cried she, rocking her body to book.—all to baulk their creditors. I’ve known, too, a clerk who managed a 
and fro, and glancing furiously at the furmbling coroner, whose short-hand savings-bank run off with the money : wearisome enough for those who had, 
might have been German text from the premeditation with which it was writ-) bit by bit, laid it by, and came at Christmas to c'aimit, And, as to money 
ten; “ Jasper’s abig baby at the pike. He mind a gate? Hout! Any) lent on promissory notes, how are ye to know whether he who borrows it isa 
bully can daunt him with a few braggart words. Shillings, said I? It’s well man ora mouse! [t's often all promise and no pay. Now I'll not be fooled. 
if it’s not a sovereign. And all for yonder ranting, tearing scapegrace |  [ ‘ll have what neither man nor devil can take from me,—I ‘ll have that which 
What the plague possessed him to die so near my door?” will neither burn, nor waste, nor melt away,—I ’!] have land !” 

** You say, then, Mrs Mercy Ewens,” said the drowsy coroner, rubbing his | * » * * * * 
eyes and waking up from a dose, ‘* yousay that you saw this—this—unfortu | On the western coast, not far from the aguish but aspiring little watering- 
nate gentleman fall—fall—from his house ?” ‘place of Walton-on-the-Naze, stood a sunvy homestead, built in the cumbrous 

** Anan ?”’ said Mercy, thoroughly bewildered. land substantial fashion of former days,—to which some thirty acres of capital 

“ From his horse,” suggested the clerk, slyly and cleverly prompting his land were annexed. Its owner had recently deceased ; and in his will had 
principal. subdivided his pruperty into such minute portions that the disposal of this farm 

“Oh! ah! Exactly. You saw him fall from his horse, you say *” \was indispensable. While it remained entire, to carry the provisions of the 

“ | saw nothing of the kind,” observed Mercy briskly, ‘ and I said nothing ees into effect the executors found to be impracticable Mercy bid for it, She 
of the kind.” had previously convinced herself, by actual inspection, of the value of the farm- 

“ Then, woman, what did you say ?” 'Istead, of its ample accommodation, and excellent state of repair. Better 

“* Nothing like that !” observed she of the pike, loudly and stoutly ; ‘ and |, ame than that around it, she was told by experienced judges, Essex 
I'll plaster my words to please no one. This was what I said :--TRat runi-) didnot boast. The only drawback on its value was its proximity to the sea. 
gate who's dead and gone passed my gate inthe ‘sma’ hours’ I let him) But then it stood in a bay, sheltered on each side by projecting crags,—was 
through. His greeting wasn’t over creditable for a justice ; for he cussed me screened from the inroads of uld ocean by a strong sea-wail, and was deemed 
as the gate fell back. Indeed, his language was never over implementary ! ‘by those who lived near the spot thoroughly secure. That the German Ocean 
—I must hold to that as ‘tistruth. But, however, his dander was up. P'raps||gained on each side of the estate,—towards Harwich on the one hand, and St, 
the cold had touched him. P’rapshe might have waited an instant moment Osyth on the other,—was admitted: but Sunnyside Farm, it was averred, the 
at the gate. I don’t find my shoes in the dark as quickly as I used to do. How-!|tide never affected. !n fifty years not five feet of soil had the waters removed 
ever, hecussed me, and that right heartily. 1 made him no reply—I disdained’ |from it. Stiil Mercy hesitated ; pondered in silence over the nearness of the 

cliff; remembered that the acres she was about to buy lav—none of them in- 


it.” 
“ Did you observe anything remarkable in his appearance ?”’ land, but skirted closely the expanse of ocean ; and seemed, on second thoughts 
© Anan ?”’ ‘toshrink from completing her purchase. While hesitating she was offered a 


“* How did he look ?” premium for her bargain. Ttis decided her. * If it was a good spec for an- 
‘Mad and bitter; sat bolt upright in his saddle ; fretting and chafing as |) other, it was a good spec forher'” She at once professed herself oy, 4 
hobbled up tothe gate. Look, say you? He looked as if he thought old sign the agreement ; and desired the deeds to be made out forthwith. e 
women dirt ; and would ride at °em and over ‘em if they dared to craw! in purchase-money wes paid : Mrs. Ewens took posse: sion of her antique home, 
his track. He was aye hard and scornful! So he looked then : how he may! and became a landed proprietor. Nothing could look more promising than 
look now is another matter.” her crops ; or in a state of better culture than her land ; and the smiling suns 
There was frightful exultation in the emphasis with which these concluding| of August shone upon her a thriving and a prosperous woman. She reaped ; 
words were uttered. iand she laid up, and “ gathered into barns ;” and in the excess of her exultation 
** When did you see him again !” asked the old juryman. {declared she ** dreaded no foe who on ¢hts earth could molest her:” she had 
“ Never—alive.” “taken good care none Aere could harm her.’ The boast was premature. She 
There was 4 peculiarity in her manner as she replied to this question, She!|was about to combat a foe who was resistless. 
sepa slightly over it, as if weighing rapidly in her own mind the bearing) September drew on, rainy, fitful, andtempestuous. The equinoctial gales 
r reply might have on the proceedings. This hesitation was caught by the blew. Strong tides set in: each with greater vehemence than its predecessor ; 
rofessional man who watched the case on behalf of Mr. Rustwick’s family.||and one morning she was roused froin sleep by atremendous crash,—speedily 
e instantly put the query— explained by the unwelcome anvouncement that forty feet of cliff had given 
“* Did you ever see him (the deceased) again—alive or dead *” ‘way in front of the farm-stead, which now stood on the very verge of the ocean. 
The response was immediately and resolutely given— ‘Prom that moment the current of the North Sea—so capricious and uncertain 
* I never did see him again, alive or dead.” are the operations of the mighty element !—seemed changed. It ceased to 
This was deemed satisfactory, and she was told she might withdraw. tell upon the projecting crags which had hitherto sheltered Sunnyside: but 
Before, however, she could fight her way out of the crowded rooin, the suc-| seemed bent on enlarging the bay, making a more decided sweep inland. The 
ceeding witness made a statement which induced the coroner to order her to! antique farmstead speedily disappeared. No sea-wall that Mercy had means 


be detained. ‘or Opportunity to raise stayed the progress of the ery, | enemy ; and 
Timothy Blowt, an “ out-lier” on a neighbouring farm,—whose hours were! in four years the little territury of the boastful woman had, bit by bit crumbled 
very irregular, and who laboured under strong suspicion of p»aching propensi- away. 
* * * * * 


ties,—declared on oath that “ near two, or somewhere thereabouts,” on that 
eventful morning, he saw Mrs. Ewens come out of the pike, and go through) In the darkest corner of the d«y.room in the women’s ward at Northamp- 
the foot-passenger’s gate ; how far down the road she went he didn’t know ;) ton workhouse there lingered on, not many years since, an aged person, whom 
she wasn't gone more than three or four minutes; saw nothing in her hand hercompanions in misery all more or less feared, and were unanimous in de- 
when she returned ; * Couldn't very weli ; it wor so uncommon dark and dou-| scribing as“ a godless old body, whose thoughts and ways were far from 
ly,"’—dismal it is presumed wasthe young gentleman's meaning. canny.” 

Mercy, when recalled by the coroner, elaine’ at once, and in the most off-|| She was irritable, restless, peevish, uneasy,—sorely burdened by decrepitade, 
hand manner the correctness of Blowt’s testimony. and yet sadly averse to die. All allusion to the future seemed hateful. What 

She had heard during the night, she said, ‘a crooning noise,” for which) remained to her of intellect reverted incessantly to the past. She would 
she could not account, and she thought some one was trying to force the gate, sit the livelong day, and murmur eagerly to herself, as if striving to silence by 
and “get through roguishly.”” She was “ vp in no time :” found the gate ali| self vindication some compunctious feelings which arose within her. 
right : and then bethought her that the villains might be robbing her potato-|| ** Nocrime to rob the dead—none—none! False oath?—no!—no! never 
plot,—as they had done more than onceaforetime. She stepped into her garth) |took one in my life! I said 1 never saw him again alive or dead. "Twas 
to see. All was quiet and orderly there; and she quickly stepped back, glad|/truth—truth! He wasn’t dead; for he was warm, and breathed. He wasn’t 
at heart, intoher bed. Had the gentlemen anything more to say to her? altve; for he could neither speak nor move. Ha! ha! ha! Good! no lie? 
She was weary, hungry, and very dry, and wanted to be by her gate again, '—none!—none! But he grasped his note case tight—tight! Well, there 
where ‘ all would be Noah’s-ark fashion by that time.” jwas one besides him who wanted it more, and grasped it tighter, Ho! ho! 
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*twasa lucky chance. But where is it ell now’—Down—deep down in the the Republic of Teaas was an independent Power, owing no allegiance to 
sea,—the cruel, restless, devouring sea!” Mexico, and constituting no part of her territory or rightful sovereignty and jur- 
Whether these expressions had reference to any previous period of her life; Isdicuion. He was also assured that it was the sincere desire of this govern- 
whether they explained gloomy mystery connected withthe past, .r whether ment to maintain with that of Mexico relations of peace and good understan- 
—as the workhouse surgeon contended—they simply indicated the presence of ding That functionary, however, notwithstanding these representations and 
mania in one of its many varied forms, those must decide who are enabled by assurances, abruptly terminated his mission, and shortly afterwards left the 
previous study and long experience to distinguish accurately between the country. Our Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico 
workings of conscience and the visitations of disease. was refused all official intercourse with that government, and, after remaining 
| several months, by the permission of his own government, he returned to the 
United States. Thus, bythe acts of Mexico, all diplomatic intercourse be- 
> THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. tween the two countries bes suspended. 
Fellow-citizens of the Senate and Heuse of Representatives : | Since that time. Mexico has, until recently, occupied an attitude of hostility 
It is a source of unaffected satisfaction to meet the Representatives of the towards the United States—has been marshalling and organizing armies, issu- 
States and the people in Congress assembled, as it will be to receive the aid of ing proclamations, and avowing the intention to make war on the United States, 
their combined wisdom in the administration of public affairs. In performing,| either by an open declaration, or by invading Texas. Both the Congress and 
for the first time, the duty imposed on me by the constitution, of giving to you the Convention of the people of Texas invited this Goveroment to send an army 
information of the state of the Union, and recommending to you such measures | into that territory, to protect and defend them against the menaced attack. The 
as in my judgment are necessary and expedient, | am happy that I can congratu-. moment the terms of annexation, offered by the Unired States, were accepted 
late you on the continued prosperity of our country. Under the blessings of by Texas. the latter became so far a part of our own coustry, as to make it our 
Divine Providence and the benign influence of our free institutions, it stands duty to afford such protection and defence | therefore deemed it proper, as 
before the world a spectacle of national happiness. | 4 precautionary measure, to order a strong squadron to the coasts of Mexico, 
In calling the attention of Congress to our relations with foreign Powers, |) and to concentrate an efficient military force on the western frontier of Texas. 
am gratified to be able to state, that, though with some there have existed since Our army was ordered to take position in the courtry between the Nueces and 
your last session serious causes of irritation and misunderstanding, yet no ac- the Dei Norte, and to repel any invasion of the Texan territory which might 
tual hostilities have taken place. Adopting the maxim in the conduct of our be attempted by the Mexican forces. Our squadron in the gulf was ordered 
foreign affairs, to “ask nothing that is not right, and so submit to nothing that, to co-operate with the army. But though our army and navy were placed in 
is wrong,” it has been my anxious desire to proservn peace with al! nations: a position to defend our own, and the rights of Jexas, they were ordered to 
but, at the same time, to be prepared to resist aggression, and to maintain a!! commit no act of hostilny against Mexico, unless she declared war, or was her- 
our just rights. self the aggressor by striking the first blow. The resuit has been, that Mexi- 
In pursuange of the joint resolution of Congress. “ for annexing Texas to the co has made no aggressive movements, and our military and naval commande rs 
U. States,” my predecessor, on the 3d day of March, 1845, elected to submit the have executed their orders with such discretion, that the peace of the two re- 
first and second sections of that resolution to the republic of ‘Texas, as an over- publics has not been disturbed. 
ture, on the part of the United S ates, fur her admission as a State into our, Texas had declared her independence, and maiutained it by her arms for 
Union. This election | approved, and accordingly the charge d‘affairs of the more than nine years. She has had an organized goverament in successful 
United States, in Texas, under instructions of the tenth of March, 1845, pre- operation during that period. Her separate existence as an independent State, 
sented these sections of the resolution for the acceptance of that republic. [he has been recognized by the United States and the principal Powers of Europe. 
executive government, the Congress, and the people of Texas in convention, Treaties of commerce and navigation have been concluded with her by dif- 
have successfully complied with al! the terms and conditions of the joint reso. ferent nations, and it had become manifist to the world that any further attempt 
lution. A cons‘itution for the government of the State of Texas, formed by jon the part of Mexico to conquer her, or overthrow her government, would be 
a convention of deputies, is herewith laid before Congress. [tis weil koown) vain. Even Mexico herself had became satistied of this fact ; and whilst the 
also that the people of Texas at the polls have accepted the tarms of annexa- question of annexation was pending before the people of Texas, during the 
tion, and ratified the constitution. | past summer, the guvernment of Mexico by a formal act, agreed to recognise 
The terms of annexation which were offered by the United States having ihe mdependence of Texas on condition that she would not annex herself to 
been accepted by Texas, the public faith of both parties is solemnly pledged to any other Power ‘The agreement to acknowledge the independence of Texas, 
the compact of their union. Nothiog remains to consummate the event, but | whether with or without this condition, is conclusive against Mexico. The 
the passage of an act by Congress to admit the State of Texas iato the Union independence of Texas is a fact conceded by Mexico herself, and she had no 
upon an equal footing with the original States. Strong reasons exist why ths right or authority to prescribe resirictious as to the forw of government which 
should be done at an early period of the session. it will be observed that by Texas might afterwards choose to assume. 
the constitution of Texas, the existing government is only continued tempor-, But though Mexico cannot complain of the United States on account of the 
a ily till Congress can act ; and that the third Monday of the present month is) anvexation of Texas, it is to. be regretted that serious causes of misunderstand- 
the day appointed for holding the first general election. On that day, a gov- ing between the two countries continue to exist, growing ovt of unredressed 
ernor, a lieutenant governor, and both branches of the legislature, will be chosen myuries inflicted by the Mexican authorities and people on the persons and 
by the people. The president of Texas is required immediately afier the re | property of citizens of the United States, through a long series of years. Mex- 
ceipt of official information that the new State has been admitted Into our Un- ico hes admitted these injuries, but has neglected and refused to repair them. 
ion by Congress, to convene the legislature ; and upon its meeting, the exis-| Such was the character of the wrongs, and such the insults repeatedly offered 
ting government will be superseded, aud the State Government organized , to American citizens and the American fleg by Mexico, in palpable violation of 
Questious deeply interesting to Texas, in common with the other States; the the laws of nations and the treaty between the two countries of the fifth of 
extension of our revenue laws and judicial system over her people and territory. April, 1831, that they have been repeatediy brought to the notice of Congress 
as well as measures of a luca! character, will claim the early attention of Con-| by my predecessors. As early as tne eighth of February, 1837,,the President 
gress; and, therefore, upon every principle of republican government, she of the United States declared, in a message to Congress, that “ the length of 
ought to be represented in that body without unnecessary delay, I cannot too time since some of the injuries have been committed, the repeated and una- 


earnestly recommend prompt action on this important subject. | vailing app ications for redress, the wanton character of some of the outrages 
As soon as the act to admit Texas as a State shall be passed, the union of upon the persons and property of our citizens upon the officers and flag of the 
the two republics will be consummated by their own voluntary consent. | United States, independent of secent insults to the government and people by 


This accession to oar territory has been a bloodless achievemeut. No arm the late Extraordinary Mexican minister, would justify in the eves of all nations 
of force has been raised to produce the result. The sword has had no part in| immediate war.” He did not, however, recommend an immediate resort to 
the victery. We have not sought to extend our territerial possessions by con- this extreme measure, which, he declared ‘* should not be used by just and 
q 'est, or our republican institutions over a reluctant people. It was the de-| generous nations, confiding in their strength for mjuries committed, if 1 can be 
liberate homage of each people to the great privciple of our federative union | honorably avoided ;" but, in a spirit of forbearance, proposed that another de- 

If we consider the extent of territory invelved in the annexetion—its pros- mand be made on Mexico for that redress which had been so long and unjustly 
pective influence on America—the means by which it has been accomplished,, wiihbeld. In these views, committees of the two Houses of Congress, in re- 
springing purely fromthe choice of the people themselves, to share to bles-| ports made to their respective bodies, concurred. Since these proceedings 
sings of our union,—the history of the world may be challenged the furnish a more than eight years have elapsed, during which, in addition to the wrongs 
parallel. then complamed of, others of an aggravated character have been committed on 

The jurisdiction of the United States, which at the formation of the federa! the persons and property of our citizens. A special agent was sent to Mexico 
constitution was bounded by the St. Mary’s on the Atlantic, has passed the in the summer of 1838, with full authority to make another and fina! demand 
caves of Florida, and been peacefully extended to the Del Norte. in contem for redress. The demaud was made ; the Mexican government promised to 
plating the graudeur of this event, it is not to be forgotten that the result was repair the wrongs of which we complained ; aud after much delay, a treaty 
achieved in despite of the d plomatic interference of the European monarchies. of indemnity with that view was concludec between the two Powers on the 
Even France—the country which had been our ancient ally—the country eleveath of April, 1839, and was duly ratifies by both governments. By this 
which has a common interest with us in msivtaining the freedom of the seas— treaty a joint commission was created to adjudicate and decide on the claims of 
the country which, by the cession of Louisiana, first opened to us access to th: American citizens on the government of Mexico. ‘The commission was or- 
Gulf of Mexico—the country with which we have been every year drawing) ganized at Washington on the 25th day of August, 1840. The time was 
more and more closely the bonds of successful commerce—most u expectedly, limited to eighteen months ; at the expiration of which, they had adjudicated 
and to our un‘eigned regret, took partin an effortto ;reveut annexation, and and decided claims amounting to two mi lions twenty six thousand one hundred 
to impose on Texas as a condition of the recognition of her in‘ependence by and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight cents in favor of citizens of the United 
Mexico, that she would never join herself to the United States. We may re- States against the Mexican government, leaving a large amount of claims 
joice that the tranquil and pervading influence of the American principle of| undecided. Ofthe latter, the American commissioners had decided in favor of 
self government was sufficient to defeat the purposes of British and French in| our citizens, claims amounting to nine hundred and twenty-eight thousand six 
terference, and that the almost unanimous voice of the people of Texas has) hundred and twenty-seven duilars and eighty eight cents, which were left un- 
given to that interference a peaceful and effective rebuke. From this exam-)jacted on by the umpire authorized by the treaty. Still further claims amoun- 
ple Earopean governments may learn how vain deplomatic acis and intrigues ting to between three and fuur millions of do!lars, were submitted to the board 
must ever prove, upon this continent, against that system of scli-government! too late to be considered, and were left undisposed of. The sum of two millions 
which seems natural to our soil, and which will ever resist foreign interference twenty-six thousand one hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight cents 

I regret to inform you that our relativos with Mexico, since your last session | decided by the board, was a liquidated and ascertained debt due by slezice to 
have not been of the amicable character which it is our desire to cultivate with the claimants, and there was no justifiable reason for delayimg its payment ac- 
all foreign nations. On the sixth day of March last, the Mexican envoy extra-| cording :o the terms of the treaty. It was not, however, paid. Mexico ap- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the United States made a formal pro-) plied for further indulgence ; and in that spirn of liberality and forbearance 
test, inthe name of his government, against the joint resolution passed by which bas ever marked the policy of the United States towards that republic, 
Congress, * for the annexation of I'exas to the United States,” whica be chose||the request was granted ; and onthe thirtieth of January, 1843, a new treaty 
to regard as a violation of the rights ut Mexico. and, in consequence of it, he|)was concluded, By this treaty it was provided, that the imterest due on the 
demanded his passport. He was informed that the Governmen. of the United awards iu favor of claimants under the convention of the eleventh of April, 
States did not consider this joint resolution as a violation of any of the rights, 1839, should be paid on the thirtieth of April 1848; end that * the principal 
of Mexico, or that it afforded any just cause of offence to his government ; that} of the said awards, and the interest arising thereon, shall be paid in five years, 
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in equal instalments every three months; the said term of tive years to com- try ; the only object ofthe high-contracting parties in that respect being, to 
mence on the thirtieth day of April, 1843, as aforesaid.” The interest due on prevent disputes and differences among themselves ” ; 
the thirtieth day of April, 1843, and the three first of the twenty instalments, | The negotiation of 1824 was productive of no result, and the convention of 


have been paid. Seventeen of these instalments remain unpaid, seven of which 1818 was left unchanged. 
are now due. | The negotiation of 1826, having also failed to effect an adjustment by com- 


Theclaims which were left undecided by ihe joint commission, amounting promise, resulted in the convention of August the sixth, 1837, by which it was 
to more than three millions of dollars, together with other claims for spoliations agreed to continue in force for an indefinite periud, the provisions of the third 
on the property of our citizens, were subsequent!y presented tothe Mexican article of the convention of the twentieth of October, 1818 ; and it was further 

overnmeat for payment, and were so far recoguized, that a treaty, providing provided, that “it shall be competent, however, to either of the contracting 
for the examination and settlement by a commission, was concluded and signed parties, in case either should think fit, at any time after the twentieth of October, 
at Mexico on the twentieth dav of November, 1843. This treaty was ratitied 1828, on giving due notice of twelve months to the other contracting party, to 
by the United States, with certain amendments, to which no just exception anoul and abrogate this couvention ; and it shall, in such case, be accordingly 
could have been taken ; but it has not yet received the ratification of the entirely annulled and abrogated after the expiration of the said term of notice.” 
Mexican government. In the meantime, our citizens who suffered great losses, In these attempts to adjust the controversy, the parallel of the forty-ninth degree 
and some of whom have been reduced from affluence to bankruptcy, are with- of north latitude bat been offered by the United States to Great Britain, and in 
out remedy, unless their rights be enforced by their government. Such acon- \those of 1818 and 1826, with a further concession of the free navigation of the 
tinued and unprovoked series of wrongs could never have been tolerated by Columbia river south of that latitude. The parallel of the forty ninth degree, 
the United States, had they been committed by one of the principal nations of fromthe Rocky mountains to its intersection with the north eastern most branch 
Europe. Mexico was, however, a neighboring sister repub’ic, which, follow. of the Columbia, and thence down the channel of that river to the sea, had been 
ing our example, had achieved her independence, and for whose success and |0ffered by Great Britain, with an addition of a small territory north of the Co- 
rosperity all our sympathies were to enlisted ; we were the first to reco gnise lumbia. Each of these propositions had been rejected by the parties respec- 
er independence, and to receive her into the family of nations and have tively. 
ever been desirous of cultivating with her a good understanding. We | In October, 1844, the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
have, therefere, borne the repeated wrongs she has committed, with great pa the United States in London was authorised to make a similar offer to those 
tience, in the hope that a returning sense of justice would ultimately guide made in 1818 and 1826. Thus stood the question, when the negotiation was 
her councils, and that we might, if possible, honorably avoid any hosti,e colli- ‘shortly afterwards transferred to Washington ; and, on the twenty third of Au- 
sion with her. ‘gust, 1844, was formally opened, under the direction of my immediate prede- 

Without the previous authority of Congress, the Executive possessed no cessor. Like all the previous negotiations, it was based upon principles of 
power to adopt or enforce adequate remedies for the injuries we had sufferee, ‘* compromise ;” and the avowed purpose of the parties was, * to treat of the 
or to do more than be prepared to repel the threatened invasion on the pert of respective claims of the two countries to the Oregon territory, with the view 
Mexico. After our army and navy had remained on the frontier and coasts of to establish a permanent boundary between them westward of the Rocky moun- 
Mexico for many weeks, without any hostile movement on her part, though her tains to the Pacific ocean.” Accordingly, on the twenty sixth of August, 
menaces were continued, I deemed it important to put an end, if possible, to 1844, the British plenipotentiary offered to divide the Oregon territory by the 
this state of things. With this view, I caused steps to be taken, in the month forty-ninth paralle| of north latitude, from the Rocky mountains to the point of 
of September last, to ascertain distinctly, and in an authentic form, what the (ls intersection with the northeasternmost branch of the Columbia river, and 
designs of the Mexican government were; whether it was their intention to thence down that river to the sea; leaving the free navigation of the river to 
declare war, or invade Texas, or whether they were disposed to adjust and be enjoved in common by bo hi parties—the country south of this line to belong 
settle, in an amicable manner, the pending differences between the two coun- ‘o the United States, and that vorth of Great Britain. At the same time, he 
tries. On the math of November an officiel answer was received, that the proposed. in addition, to yield to the United States a detached territory, north 
Mexican government consented to renew the diplomatic relations which had of the Columbia, extending along the Pacific and the Straits of Fuca, from 
been suspended in March Jast, and for that purpose were willing to accredit a | Guilfinch'’s harbor inclusive, to Hood's canal, and to make free to the United 
minister from the United States. With a sincere dosire to preserve peace, and States any port or ports south of latitude forty nine degrees, which they might 
restore relations of good understanding between the two republics, I waived \desire, either on the main land, or on Quadra and Vancouver's Island. With 
all ceremony as to the manner of renewing diplomatic intercourse between the exception of the free ports, this was the same offer which had been made 
them ; and assuming the initiative, onthe tenth of November a distinguished by the British, and rejected by the American government in the negotiation 
citizen of Louisiana was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- of 1826. This proposition was properly reyected by the American plenipoten- 
potentiary to Mexico, clothe with full powers to adjost, and detinitely settle, ary on the day it was submitted {his was the only proposition of compro- 
all pending differences between the two countries, including those of boundary mise offered by the British plenipotentiary. The proposition on the part of 
between Mexico and the State of Texas. The minister appointed has set out) Great Britain having been rejected, the British plenipotentiary requested that 
on his mission, and is probably by this time near the Mexican capital. He «@ proposal should be made by the United States for * an equitable edjastment 
has been instructed to bring the negotiation with which he is charged, to a con- of the question.” 
clusion at the earliest practicable period ; which, it is expected, will be iu | When I came into office, I found this to be the state of the negotiation. 
time, to enable me to communicate the result to Congress during the present |Though entertaining the settled conviction, that the British pretensions of 
session. Until that result is known, I forbear to recommend to Congress such|'title could not be maiatained to any portion of the Oregon territory upon any 
ulterior measures of redress for the wrongs and injuries we have so long borne, |principle of public law recognized by nations, yet, in deference to what had 
as it would have been proper to make had no such negotiation been instituted been done by my predecessors, and especially in consideration that propositions 

Congress appropriated, at the last session, the suta of two hundred ance jof compromise had been thrice made by two preceding administrations, to ad- 
seventy-five thousand dollars for the payment of the April and July instalments |just the question on the parallel of forty uine degrees, and in two of them 
of the Mexican indemnities for the year 1844 :—* Provided it shall be ascer-||yielding to Great Britain the free navigation of the Columbia, and that the 

tained to the satisfaction of the American government that said instalments |pending negotiation had beencommenced on the basis of compromise, I deemed 
have been paid by the Mexican government to the agent appointed by the U. /it to be my duty not abruptly to break it off. In consideration, too, that under 
States to receive the same, in such manner as to discharge all claim on the |the conventions of 1818 and 1827, the citizens and subjects of the two Powers 
Mexican government, and said agent to be delinquent in remitting the money ‘held a juint occupancy of the country, | was induced to make another effort to 
to the United States.” jsettle this long pending controversy in the spirit of moderation which had given 

The unsettled state of our relations with Mexico has involved this subject in |birth to the renewed discussion. A proposition was accordingly made, which 
much mystery. The first information, in an authentic form, from the agent of was rejected by the British plenipotentiary, who, without submitting any other 
the United States, appointed under the administration of my predecessor, was) |propositior, suffered the negotiation on his part to drop, expressing his trust 
received at the State Department on the 9:b of November last) ‘This is con {that the United States wouid offer what he saw fit to call * some further pro- 
tained in a letter, dated the 17:h of October, addressed by him to one of our |posal for the settlement of the Oregon question, more consistent with fairness 
citizens then in Mexico, with the view of having it communicated to that de /and equity, and with the reasonable expectations of the British governm -nt.”’ 
partment. From this it appears that the agent, on the 20th of September, |The propositions thus offered aud rejected repeated the offer of the parallel of 
1844, gave a receipt to the treasury of Mexico, for the amount of the April jforty nine degrees of uorth latitude, which had been made by two preceding 
and July instalments of the indemniy. Inthe same communication, however, ‘administrations, but without proposing to surrender to Great Britain, as they 
he asserts that he had not received a single dollar in cash; but that he holds lhad done, the free navigation of the Columbia river. The right of any foreign 
such securities as warranted him at the time in giving the receipt, and enter || power to the free navigation of any of ovr rivers, through the heart of our coun- 
tains no doubt but that he will eventually obtain the money. As the instal jtry, was one which I was unwilling toconcede. It aiso embraced a provision 
ments appear never to have been actually paid by the government of Mexicu to make free to Great Brisain any port or ports on the cape of Quadra and Van- 
to the agent, and as that government has not therefore been released so as to jcouver’s Island, south of this parallel. Had this been a new question, coming 
discharge the claim, | do not feel myself warranted in directing payment to be under discussion for the first time, this proposition would not have been made, 
made to the claimants out of the treasury, without further legislation. ‘Their T.e extraorciniry and wholly inadmissible demands of the British guvernment, 
case is, undoubtedly, one of much hardship; and it remains for Congress to jand the rejectiun of the proposition made in deference alone to what had been 
decide whether any, and what, relief ought to be granted tothem Our minis. |ione by my predecessors, and the implied obligation which their acts seemed 
ter to Mexico has been instructed to ascertain the facts of the case from the |to impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no compromise which the United 
Mexican government, in an authentic and official form, and report the result States ought to accept, can be effected. With this conviction, the proposition 
with as little delay as possible. |}of compromise which had been made and rejected, was, by my direction, sub- 

My attention was early directed to the negotiation, which, on the fourth of sequently withdrawn, and our title to the whole Oregon territory asserted, and, 
March last, I found pendiug at Washington between the United States and)jas ts believed, maintained by irrefragable facts and arguments. 

Great Britain, on the subject of the Oregon territory. Three several attempts, The civilized world will see in these proceedings a spirit of concession on 
had been previously made to settle the questions in dispute between the two the part of the United States; and this government willbe relieved from all 
countries, by negotiation, upon the principle of compromise; but each had responsibility wyich may follow the failure to settle the controversy. 

proved unsuccessful. 1} All attempts at compromise having failed, it becomes the duty of Congress 

These negotiations took place at London, in the years 1818, 1824, and 1826 ; jo consider what measures it may be proper to adupt for the security and pro- 

| tection of our citizens now inhabiting, or who may inhabit Oregon, and for 


the two first under the administration of Mr. Monrve, and the last under that) 
of Mr. Adams. ‘The negotiation of 1818 having failed to accomplish its object. |toe maintenance of our just title to that territory. In adopting measures for this 


resulted in the convention of the twentieth of October of that year. By the |»urpose, care should be taken that nothing be done to viviate the stipulations 
third article of that convention, it was ‘ agreed, that any country that may be |of the convention of 1827, which is still in force. The faith of treaties, in their 
claimed by either party on the northwest coast of America, westward of the letter and spirit, has ever been, and, I trust, will ever be, scrupulously observed 


Stony mountains, shall together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and the joy the United States Under that convention, a year’s notice is required to be 


navigation of all rivers within the same, be free and open for the term of ten given by either party to the other, before the joint occupancy shall terminate, 
years from the date of the signature of the present convention, to the vessels, cand vefore either can rightfully assert or exercise exclusive jurisdiction over any 
citizens, and subjects of the two Powers; 1 being well understood that this portion of the territory. This notice it would, in my judment, be proper to 
agreement is not to be construed to the prejudice of any claim which either of |yive ; and I recommend that provision be made by law for giving it accordingly, 
the two parties may have to any part of the said country ; nor shall it be taken jand terminating, in this manner, the convention of the sixth of August, 1827. 
to affect the claims of any other power or State to any part of the said coun It will become proper for Congress to determine what legislation they can, 
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in the mean time, adopt without violating this convention. Beyond all ques | 
tions the protection of our laws and our jurisdiction, civil and criminal, ought) 
to be immediately extended over our citizens in Oregon. They have had just} 
cause to complain of our long neglect in this particular, and have, in consequence. 
been compelled, for their own security and protection, to establish a provisional 

vernment for themselves. Strong in their allegiance and ardent in their at | 
tachment to the United States,they have been thus cast upon their own resources. | 
They are anxious that our laws sh. uld be extended over them, and I recommend) 
that this be done by Congress with as little delay as possible, in the full extent 
to which the British Parliameut have proceeded in regard to British subjects 
in that territory, by their act of July the second, 1821, ‘for regulating the 
fur trade and establishing a criminal and civil jurisdiction with certain parts of! 
North America.’ By this act Great Britain extended her Isws and jurisdiction, 
civil and criminal, over ber subjects, engaged in the fur trade in that territory. 
By it, the courts of the province of Upper Canada were empowered to take) 
cognizance of causes civil and criminal. Justices of the peace and other judicial, 


officers were authorized to be appointed in Oregon, with power to execute a vernment is entirely different from that of Europe. 


process issu ng from the courts of that province, and to “ sitand hold courts 


of record forthe trial of criminal offences and misdemeanors,” not made the. 


subject of capital punishment, and also of civil cases, where the cause of action 
shall not ** exceed in value the amount or sum of two hundred pounds ” 
Subsequent to the date of this act of Parliament, a grant was made from the 


derstanding with all nations, cannot in silence permit any European interference 
on the North American continent; ard should any such interference be at- 
tempted, will be ready to resist it at any and all hazards. 

It is well known to the American people and to all nations, that this govern- 
ment has never interfered with the relations subsisting between other govern- 
ments. We have never made vorselves parties to their wars or their alliances; 
we have not sought their territories by conquest; we have not mingled with 
parties in their domestic struggles; and believing our own form of government 
to be the best, we have never attempted to propagate it by intrigues, by di- 
iplomacy, or by force. We may claim on this continent a like exemption from 
‘European interference. The nations of America are equally sovereign and 
independent with those of Europe. They possess the same rights, 1ndependent 
of all foreign imterposition, to make war, to conclude peace, and to regulate 
their internal affairs. The people of the United States cannot, therefore, view 
with indifference attempts of European powers to interfere with the indepen- 
dent action of the nations on this continent. The American system of ge 

Jealousy among the dif- 
ferent sovereigns of Europe, lest any one of them might become too powerful 
for the rest, has caused them anxiously to desire the establishment of what 
they term the “balance of power.” It cannot be permitted to have eny ap- 
plication on the North American continent, and especially to the United States. 
We must ever maintain the principle, that the people of this continent alone 


“ British crown” to the Hudson's Bay Company, of the exclusive trade with| {have the right to decide their own destiny. Should any portion of them, con- 


the Indian tribes in the Oregon territory, subject to a reservation that it shall] 
not operate to the exclusion * of the subjects of any foreign States who, under 
er by force of any convention for the time being. between us and such foreign | 
States respectively, may be entitled to, and shall be engaged in, the said trade.””| 

It is much to be regretted, that, while under this act British subjects have 
enjoyed the protection of British laws and British judicial tribunals throughout 
the whole of Oregon, American citizens, in the sawe territory, have enjoyed, 
no such protection from their government. At the same time, the result itlas-! 
trates the character of our people and their institutions They have made! 
no appeal to arins, but have peacefully fortified themselves in their new homes, 
by the adoption of republican institutions for themselves ; furnishing another 
example of the truth that self government is inherent to the American breast, 
and must prevail. It is due to them that they should be embraced and pro-| 
tected by our laws 

It is deemed important that our laws regulating trade and intercourse with, 
the [ndian tribes east of the Rocky mountains, should be extended to such! 


tribes as dwell beyond them. } 


The increasing emigration to Oregon, and the care and protection which 1s 
due from the goverment to its citizens in that distant region make it ourdaty 
as it is our interest, to cultivate amicable relations with the Indian tribes of 
that territory For this purpose, [ recommend that provision be made for es- 
tablishing an Indian agency, and such sub-agencies as may be deemed necessary 
beyond the Kocky mountains. 

For the protection of emigrants whilst on their way to Oregon, against the 
attacks of the Indian tribes occupying the country through which they pass, 1) 
recommend that a suitable number of stockades and block-house forts be erected) 
along the usual route between our frontier settlements on the Missouri and the | 
Rocky mountains ; and that an adequate force of mounted riflemen be raised to’ 
guard and protect them on their journey. The immediate adoption of these! 
recommendations by Congress will! not violate the provisions of the existing 
treaty. It will be doing nothing more for American citizens than British laws. 
have long since done for British subjects in the same territory. 

It requires several months to perform the voyage by sea from the ed 
States to Oregon : and although we have a large nomber of whale ships in the 
Pacific, but few of them afford an opportunity of interchanging intelligence, | 
without great delay, between our settiements in that distant region and the! 
United States. An overland mail is believed to be entirely practicable ; and. 
the importance of estavlishing suct a mail, at least once a month, is submitted || 
to the favourable consideration of Congress. 

It is submitted to the wisdom of Congress to determine whether, at their 
present session, and until after the expiration of the year’s notice. any other 
measures may be adopted, consistently with the convention of 1827, for the) 
security of our rights and the government and protection of our citizens in} 
Oregon. That it will ultimately be wise and proper to make liberal grants oll 
land to the patriotic pioneers, who, amidst privations and dangers, Jead the 
way through savage tribes inhabiting the vast wilderness imtervening betwceo| 
our frontier settlements and Oregon, and who cultivate, and are ever ready to 
defend the soil, I am fully satisfied. To doubt whether they will obtain such 
gran's as soon as the convention between the United States and Great Britain 
shall have ceased to exist, would be to doubt the justice of Congress; but,| 
pending the year’s notice, it is worhy of consideration whether a stipulation 
to this effect may be made, consistently with the spirit of that convention. | 

The recommendations which I have made, as to the best manner of securing 
our rights in Oregon, are submitted to Congress with great deference. Should. 
they, in their wisdon, devise any other mode better calculated to accomplish 
the same obyect, it shall meet with my hearty concurrence. 

At the end of the year’s notice, shvuld Congress think it proper to make 
provision for giving that notice, we shall have reached a period when the na- 
tional rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or firmly maintained. That 
they cannot be abandoned without a sacrifice of both national honour and inte- 
Test, is too clear to admit of doubt. 

Oregon is a part of the North American continent, to which it is confidently 
affirmed, the title of the United States is the best now in existence. For the 
grounds on which that title reste, I refer you to the correspondence of the late 
and present Secretary of State with the British plenipotentiary during the ne- 

otiation. The British proposition of compromise, which would make the 

Jolumbia the line south of forty-nine degrees, with a trifling addition of de- 
tached territory to the United States, north of that river, and would leave on 
the British side two thirds of the whole Oregon territory, including the free 
navigation of the Columbia and all the valuable harbours on the Pacific, can 
never, for a moment, be entertained by the United States, without an abandon-| 
ment of their just and clear territorial rights, their own self-respect, and the 
national honour For the information of Congress, I communicate herewith 
the correspondence which took place between the two governments during the 
late negotiation. 

The rapid extension of our settlements over our territories heretofore unoc- | 
cupied ; the addition of uew States to our confederacy ; the expansiou of free 
principles, and our rising greatness as a nation, are attracting the attention of 
the Powers of Europe ; and lately the doctrine has been broached in some of 
them, of a “balance of power” on this continent, to check our advancement. 


stituting an independent state, propose to unite themselves with our confedera- 
cy, this will be a question for them and us to determine, without any foreign 
interposition. We can never consent that European powers shall interfere to 
prevent such a union, because it migit disturb the “ balance of power” which 
ithey may desire to maintain upon this continent. Near a quarter of a century 


i 


\lago, the principle was distinctly announced to the world in the anoual message 


of one of my predecessors, that ‘the American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have aysu:ned and maintain, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European power."" 
This principle will apply with increased force, should any European power at- 
tempt to establish any new colony in North America. In the existing circum- 
stances of the world, the present is deemed a proper occasion to reiterate and 
reaffirm the principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, and to state my cordial concur- 


‘lrence in its wisdom and sound policy. ‘The reassertion of this principle, es- 


pecially in reference to North America, is at this day but the promulgation of 
a policy which no European power should cherish the disposition to resist. 
Existiog rights of every European nation should be respected ; but it is due 
alike to our safety and our interests, that the efficient protection of our laws 
should be extended over our whole territorial limits, and that it should be dis- 
tinetly announced to the world as our settled policy, that no future European 
lcolony or dominion shall, with our consent, be planted or established on any 
ipart of the North American continent. 

A question has recently arisen under the tenth article of the subsisting treaty 
between the United States and Prussia. By this article, the consuls of the 
jtwo countries have the right to sit as judges and arbitrators ‘in such differences 
as may arise between the captains and crews of the vessels belonging to the 
Ination whose interests are committed to their charge, without the interference 
of the local authorities, unless the conduct of the crews or of the captain should 
disturb the order or tranquillity of the country; or the said consuls should re- 
quire their assistance to cause their decisions to be carried into effect or sup- 

rted.”’ 
ay have deemed it proper, therefore, to lay the subject before Congress, and 
to recommend such legislation as may be necessary to give effect to these 
treaty obligations. 

By virtue of an arrangement made between the Spanish government and 
that of the United States, in December, 1831, American vessels, since the 
twenty ninth of April, 1832, have been admitted to entry in the ports of Spain, 
including those of the Balearic and Canary Islands, on payment of the same 
tonnage duty of five cents per ton, as though they had been Spanish vessels ; 
and this, whether our vessels arrive in Spain directly from the United States, 
or indirectly from any other country. When Congress, by the act of the thir- 
teenth of July, 1832, gave effect to this arrangement between the two govern- 
ments, they confined the reduction of tonnage duty merely to Spanish vessels 
“coming from a port in Spain,” leaving the former discriminating duty to re- 
main against such vessels coming from a port in any other country. It is man- 
festly unjust that, whilst American vessels, arriving in the ports of Spain from 
other countries, pay no more doty than Spanish vessels, Spanish vessels arriving 
in the ports of the United States from other countries should be subjected to 
heavy discriminating tonnage duties. ‘This is neither equality nor reciprocity, 
and is in violation of the arrangement concluded in December, 1841, between 
the two countries. The Spanish government have made repeated and earnest 
remonstrances against this inequality, and the favourable attention of Congress 
has been several times invoked to the subject by my predecessors. I recom- 
mend, as an act of justice to Spain, that this inequality be removed by Con- 
gress, and that the discriminating duties whicli have been levied under the act 
of the thirteenth of July, 1832, on Spanish vessels coming to the United 
States from any other foreign country, be refunded. This recommendation does 
oot embrace Spanish vessels arriving in the United States from Cuba and Porto 
Rico, which will still remain subject to the provisions of the act of June thir- 
teenth, 1834, concerning tonnage duty on such vessels. 

By the act of the fourteenth of July, 1832, coffee was exempted from duty 
altogether. This exemption was universal, without reference to the country 
where it was produced, or the national character of the vessel in which it was 
imported. By the tariff act of the thirtieth of August, 1842, this exemption 
from duty was restricted to coffee imported in American vessels from the place 
of its production; whilst coffee imported under all other circumstances was 
subjected to a duty of twenty per cent ad valorem Under this act and our 
existing treaty with the King of the Netherlands, Java coffee imported from 
the European ports of that kingdom into the United States, whether in Dutch 
or American vessels, vow pays this rate of duty. The government of the Ne- 
therlands complains that such a discriminating duty should have been imposed 
on coffee, the production of one of its colonies, and which is chiefly brought 
from Java to the ports of that kingdom, and exported from thence to foreign 
countries. Our trade with the Netherlands is highly beneficial to both coun- 
tries, and our relations with them have ever been of the most friendly charac- 


‘\ter. Under all the circumstances of the case, | recommend that this discrimi- 


nation should be abolished, and that the coffee of Java imported from the Ne- 
therlands be placed upen the same footing with that imported directly from 
Brazil and other countries where it is produced. wh 

Under the eighth section of the tariff act of the thirtieth of August, 1842, a 


The United States, sincerely desirous of preserving relativns of good under- 


duty of fifteen cents per gallon was imposed on Port Wine in casks; while, 
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©n the red wines of several other countries, when imported in casks, a duty or 
Only six cents per gallon was imposed. This discrimination, so far as regarded 
the Port Wine of Portugal, was deemed a violation of our treaty with that 
Power, which provides, that ‘‘ No higher or other duties shali be imposed on 
the importation into the United States of America of any article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the kingdom and possessions of Portugal, than 
such as are or shall be payable on the like article being the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any other foreign country.” Accordingly, to give effect to 
the treaty, as well as to the intention of Congress, expressed in a proviso to 
the tariff act itself, that nothing therein contained should be so construed as to 
interfere with subsisting treaties with foreign nations, a treasury circular was 
issued on the sixteenth of July, 1844, which, among other things, declared the 
duty on the Port Wine of Portugal, in casks, under the existing laws and 
treaty, to be six cents per gallon, and directed that the excess of duties which 
had been collected on such wine should be refunded. By virtue of another 
clause in the same section of the act, it is provided that all imitations of Po- 
or any other wines, ‘‘ shall be subject to the duty provided for the genuine arti 
cle.’ Imitations of Port Wine, the production of France, are imported to 
some extent into the United States: and the government of that country now 
claims that, under # correct construction of the act, these imitations ought not 
to pay a higher duty than that imposed upon the original Port Wine of Portu- 
gal. It appears to me to be unequal and unjust, that French imitations of Port 
Wine should be subjected to a duty of fifteen cents, while the more valuable 
article from Portugal should pay a duty of six cents only per gallon. I there- 
fore recommend to Congress such legislation as may be necessary to correct the 
inequality. 

The late President, in his annual message of December last, recommended 
an appropriation to satisfy the claims of the Texan government against the 
United States, which had been previously adjusted, so far asthe powers of the 
Executive extend. These claims arose out of the act of disarming a body of 
Texan troops under the command of Major Snively, by an officer in the service 
of the United States, acting under the orders of our government ; and the 
forcible entry into the custom-house at Bryarly’s landing, on Red River, bs 
certain citizens of the United States, and taking away therefrom the goods 
seized by the collector of the customs ag forfeited under the laws of Texas. 
‘Lhis was a liquidated debt, ascertained to be due to Texas when an indepen- 
dent state. Her acceptance of the terms of annexation proposed by the Uni 
ted States does not discharge or invalidate the claim. I recommend that pro- 
vision be made for its payment. 

The commissioner appointed to China during the special session of the Se- 
nate in March last, shortly afterwards set out on his mission in the United States 
ship Columbus. On arriving at Rio de Janeiro on his passage, the state of his 
health had become so critical, that, by the advice of his medical attendants 
he returned to the United States early in the month of October last. Commo- 
dore Biddle, commanding the East India squadron, proceeded on his voyage in 
the Columbus, and was charged by the commissioner with the duty of exchang 
ing with the proper authorities the ratifications of the treaty lately concluded 
with the Emperor of China. Since the return of the commissioner to the Uni- 
ted States, his health has been much improved, and he entertains the confident 
belief that he will soon be able to proceed on his mission. 

Unfortunately, differences continue to exist among some of the nations of 
South America, which, following our example, have established their indepen 


dence, while in others internal dissensions prevail. It is natural that our) | 


sympathies should be warmly enlisted for their welfare ; that we should desire 
that all controversies between them should be amicably adjusted, and their 
governments administered in a manner to protect the rights and promote the 
prosperity of their people It is contrary, however, to our settled policy, to 
interfere in their controversies, whether external or internal. 

I have thus adverted to all the subjects connected with our foreign relations, 
to which I deem it necessary to call your attention. Our pulicy is not only 
peace with all, but good will towards all the Powers of the earth. While we 
are just to all, we require that all shall be just to us. Excepting the ditleren- 
ces with Mexico and Great Britain, our relations with all civilized nations are 
of the most satisfactory character It is hoped that in this enlightened age. 
these differe:.ces may be amicably adjusted. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report to Congress, will com- 
municate a full statement of the condition of our finances. The imports for the 
fiscal year endingonthe thirtieth of June last, were of the value of one 
hundred and seventeen millions two hundred and fifty-four thousand five 
hundred and sixty-four dollars, of which the amount exported was fifteen mil 
lions three hundred and forty-six thousand eight hundred and thirty dollars— 
leaving a balance of one hundred and one millions nine hundred and seven 
thousand seven hundred and tnirty-four dollars for domestic consumption. The 
exports for the same year were of the value of one hundred and fourteen mil 
lions six hundred and forty-six thousand six hundred and six dollars ; of which 
the amount of domestic articles was ninety-nine millions two hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand seven hundred and seventy-six dollars. The receipts 
into the treasury during the same year were twenty-nine millions seven hun- 
dred and sixty nine thousand one hundred and thirty-three dollars and fifty-six 
cents : of which, there were derived from customs, twenty-seven millions five 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand one hundred and twelve dollars and seven- 
ty cents; from sales of public lands, two millions seventy-seven thousand and 
twenty-two dollars and thirty cents ; ann from incidental and miscellaneous; 
sources, one hundred and sixty-three thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight 
dollars and fifty six cents. The expenditures for the same period were twenty- 
nine millions nine hundred and sixty-eight thousand two hundred and six 
dollars and ninety-eight cents ; of which, eight millions five hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand one hundred and fifty-seven dollars and sixty-two cent: 
were applied to the payment of the public debt. The balance in the treasury 
on the first of July last, was seven millions six hundred and fifty-eight thou- 
sand three hundred and six dollars and twenty-two cents, 

The amount of the public debt remaining un,aid on the first of October last, 
was seventeen miilions seventy-five thousand four hundred and forty-five dol- 
lars and fifty-twocents. Further payments of the public debt would have been 
made, in anticipation of the period of its reimbursement under the authority 
conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury by the acts of July twenty-first, 
1841, and of April fifteenth. 1842, and March third, 1843, had not the unsettled 
state of our relations with Mexico menaced hostile collision with that power. 

In view of such a contingency, it was deemed prudent to retain in the treasury 
an amount unusually large for ordinary purposes. 

A few years ago, our whole national debt growing out of the Revolution and 
the war of 1812 with Great Britain was extinguished, and we presented to 
the world the rare aud noble spectacle of a great and growing people who had 


other nations, it should be extinguished at the earliest practicable period. 
Should the state of the country permit, and, especially, if our foreign relations 
‘interpose no obstacle, it is contemplated to apply all the moneys in the treasu- 
ry as they accrue beyond what is required for the appropriations by Congress, 
‘to its liquidation. I cherish the hope of soon being able to congratulate the 
country on its recovering ouce more the lofty position which it so recently oc- 
cupied. Our country, which exhibits to the world the benefits of self-govern- 
‘ment, in developing all the sources of national prosperity, owes to mankind 
ithe permanent example of aration free from the blighting influence of a public 
idebt. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the importance of making suitable 
modifications and reductions of the rates of duty imposed by our present tariff 
jlaws. The object of imposing duties on imports should be to raise revenue 
to pay the necessary expenses of goveroment. Congress may, undoubtedly, 
‘in the exercise of a sound discretion, dircriminate i arranging the rates of 
duties on different articles ; but the discriminations should be within the rev- 
enue standard, and be made with the view toraise money for the support of 
|government. 
| In recommending to Congress a reduction of the present rates of duty, and a 
‘revision and modification of the act of 1842. I am far from entertaining opinions 
lunfriendly to the manufacturers, On the contrary,I desire to see them pros- 
perous, as far as they can be so, without imposing unequal burdens on other in- 
terests. The advantage under any system of indirect taxation, even within 
‘the revenue standard, must be ir. favor of the manufacturing interésts; and of 
‘this no other interest wil! complain. 
| I recommend to Congress the abolition of the minimum principle, or assumed, 
arbitrary, and false values, and of specific duties, and the substitution in their 
place of ad va/orem duties, as the fairest and most equitable indirect tax which 
‘can be imposed. By the ad valorem principle, ail articles cre taxed according 
‘to their cost or value, and those which are of inferior quality, or of small cost, 
‘bear only the just proportion of the tax,with those which are of superior quality 
or greator cost. ‘The articles consumed by all are taxed atthe same rate. 
‘system of ad valorem revenue duties, with proper discriminations and proper 
\guards against frauds in collecting them, it 1s not doubted, will afford ample 
incidental advantages to the manufacturers, and enable them to derive as great 
\profits as can be derived from any other regular business. It is believed that 
‘such a system, strictly within the revenue standard, will place the manufactu- 
\ring interests on a stable footing, and tend to their permanent advantage ; 
\while it will, as nearly as may be practicable, extend toall the great interests 
lof the country the incidental protection which can be afforded by revenue law. 
‘Such a system, when firmly established, would be permanent, and not be subject 
to the constant complaints, agitations, and changes, which must ever occur, 
when duties are not jaid for revenue, but forthe “ protection merely” of a 
favored interest 

By the constitution of the United States it is provided, that ‘‘no money 
jshall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appropriations made 
by law.” A public treasury was undoubtedly contemplated and intended to 
ve created, in which the public money should be kept, from the period of col- 
lection until needed for public uses. In the collection and distribution of the 
| public money no agencies have ever been employed by law, except such as 
| were #ppointed by the government, directly responsible tu it, and under its 
control. The safe keeping ofthe public money should be confided to a public 
‘treasury created by law, and under like responsibility and contro]. It is not to 
ibe imagined that the framers of the constitution could have imtended that a 
\treasury should be created as a place of deposite and safe keeping of the pub- 
lic money which was irresponsible to the government. ‘Tre first Congress 
lunder the constitution, by the act of the second September, 1789, “‘ to estab- 
lish the Treasury Department,” provided for the appointment of a tr: asurer, 
jand made it his duty ‘*to receive and keep the moneys of the United States,” 
jand “at all times to submit to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller, or either of them, the inspection of the moneys in his hands.” 
| That banks, national or state, could not have been intended to be used asa 
substitute for the treasury spoken of in the constitution, as keepers of the pub- 
lic money, is manifest from the fact, that at thattime there was no national 
bank, and but three or four State banks of limited capital existed in the coun- 
try. Their employment as depositories were at first resorted to, to a limited 
extent, Sut with no avowed intenijon of continuing them permanently, in place 
o! the treasury of the constitu'ion. When they were afterwards from time to 
time employ+d, it was from motives of supposed convenience. 

Our experience has shown, that when banking corporations have been the 

keepers of the public money, and been thereby made 1n effect the treasury, the 
government can have no guaranty that it can command the use of its owp 
jmovey for public purposes. The late Bank of the United States proved to be 
faithless. ‘The State banks which were afterwards employed, were faithless. 
But a few years ago, with millions of public money in their keeping, the govern- 
ment was brought almost to bankruptcy, and the public credit seriously im- 
paired, because of their inability or indisposition to pay, on demand, to the 
public creditors, in the only currency recognised by the constitution. Their fail- 
‘ure occurred in a period of peace, and great inconvenience and loss were suffered 
by the public from it. Had the country been mvolved in a foreign war, that 
incouvenience and loss would have been much greater, and might have result- 
ed in extreme public calamity. The public money should not be mingled with 
the private funds of banks or individuals, or be used for private purposes. When 
it is placed in banks for safe keeping, it is in effect loaned to them without 
interest, and is loaned by them upon interest to the borrowers from them. The 
public money is converted into banking capital, and is used and loaned out for 
the private profitof bank stockholders ; and when called for, (as was the case 
im 1837,) it may be in the pockets of the borrowers from the banks, instead 
of being in the public treasury contemplated by the constitution. The framers 
ofthe constitution could never have intended that the money paid into the 
treasury should be thus converted to private use, and placed beyond the control 
of the government. 
Banks which hold the public money are often tempted, by a desire of gain, 
to extend their loans, increase their circulation, and thus stimulate, if not pro- 
duce, a spirit of speculation and extravagance, which sooner or later must re- 
sult in ruin to thousands, Ifthe public money be not permitted to be thus 
used, but be kept in the treasury and paid out to the public creditors in gold 
and silver, the temptation afforded by its deposit with banks to an undue ex- 
jpansion of their business would be checked, while the amount of the constitu- 
tional currency left in circulation would be enlarged, by its employment in 
the public collections and disbursements, and the banks themselves would, in 
consequence, be found in a safer and sounder condition. 


| 


fully discharged every obligation. Since that time, the existing debt has been 


At present, State banks are employed as depositories, but without adequate 
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regulation of law, whereby the public money can be secured against the casual-ousy of an irritated power could construe as an act of aggression ; and that the 
ties and excesses, revulsions, suspensions, and defalcations, to which, from commander of the squadron and his officers, in strict con ormity with their in- 
over issues, overtrading, an inordinate desire for gain, or other causes, they structions, holding themselves ever ready for the most active duty, have 
are constantly exposed. The Secretary of the Treasury has in all cases when achieved the still purer glory of contributing to the preservation of peace. It 
it was practicable, taken collateral security for the amount which they hold, by’ is velieved that at all our foreign stations the honor of our flag has been main- 
the pledge of stocks of the United States, or such of the States as were in good tained, and that, generally, our ships of war have been distinguished for their 
credit. Some of the deposite banks have given this description of security, discipline and order. 1 am happy to add, that the display of maritime force 
and others have declined todo so. which was required by the events of the summer, has been made wholly with- 


Entertaining the opinion that “ the separation of the moneys of the govern- 
ment from banking institutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the 
government and the rights of the people,” I recommend to Congress that pro- 
vision be made by law for such separation, and that a constitutional treasury 
be created for the safe-keeping of the public money. The constitutional trea- 
sury recommended is designed as a secure depository for the public money, 
without any power to make loans or discounts, or to issue any paper whatever 


as a currency or circulation. I cannot doubt that such a treasury as was con- 


in the usual appropriations for the service of the year, so that no additional ap- 
propriations are required. 

The commerce of the United States, and with it the navigating interest, 
have steadily and rapidly increased since the organization of our government, 
until, it is believed we are now second to but one Power in the world, and at 
no distant day we shall probably be inferior to none. Exposed as they must 
ve it has been a wise policy to afford to these important interests protection 
with our ships of war, distributed in the great highways of trade throughout 


the world. For more than thirty years appropriations have been made, and an- 
nually expended, for the gradual increase of our naval forces. In peace, our 
navy performs the importart duty of protecting our commerce; and, in the 
event of war, will be, as it has been, a most efficient means of defence. 

The successful use of steam navigation on the ocean has been followed by 


templated by the constitution, should be independent of all banking corporations.) 
The menoy of the people should be kept in the treasury of the people created 
by law, and be in the custody of agents of the people chosen by themesives, 
according to the forms of the constitution ; agents who are directly responsible. 
to the government, who are under adequate bonds and oaths, and who are = T' : ; 
subject to severe punishments for any embezzlement, private use, or misap- the introduction of war-steamers in great and increasing numbers into the na- 
plication of the public funds, and for any failure in other respects to perform) vies of the principal maritime Powers of the world. A due regard to ourown 
their duties. To say that the people or their government are incompetent, or safety and to an efficient protection to our large and increasing commerce de- 
not to be trusted with custody of their own money, iu their own treasury, pro- mands a corresponding increase on our part. No country has greater facilities 
vided by themselves, but must rely on the presidents, cashiers, and stockhold-! for the construction of vessels of this description than ours, or can promise it- 
ers of banking corporations, not appointed by them, nor responsible to them,| self greater advantages from their employment. ‘They are admirably adapted 
would be to concede that they are incompetent for self-government. _to the protection of our commerce, to the rapid transmission of intelligence, 
Under our present land system, limiting the minimum price at which the ‘and to the coast defence. In pursuance of the wise policy of a gradual increase 
public lands can be entered, to one dollar and twenty five cents per acre, large of our navy, large supplies of live oak timber, and other materials for ship 
quantities of lands of inferior quality remain unsold because they will not com- building, have been collected, and are now under shelier and in a state of good 
mand that price. With the view to the sale and settlement of these inferior’ preservation, while iron steamers can be built with great facility in various parts 
lands, I recommend that the price be graduated and reduced below the present of the Union. sph ’ 
minimum rate, confining the sales at the reduced prices to settlers and culti- It has never been our policy to maintain large standing armies in time of 
vators, in limited quantities. If graduated and reduced in price for a limited |peace. ‘They are contrary to the genius of our free institutions, would impose 
term to one dollar per acre, and after the expiration of that period for a second heavy burdens on the people, and be dangerous to public liberty. Uur reliance 
and third term to lower rates, a large portion of these lands would be purchased,’ for protection and defence on the land must be mainly on our citizen soldiers, 
and many worthy citizens, who are unable to pay higher rates, could purchase who will be ever ready, as they ever have been ready in times past, to rush 
h for th lves and their families. By adopting the policy of gradua- with alacrity, at the call of their country, to her defence. This description of 
tion and reduction of price, these inferior lands will be sold for their real value, ‘force, however, caunot defend our coast, harbours, and inland seas, nor protect 
while the States in which they lie will be freed from the inconvenience, if not jour commerce ou the ocean or the lakes. ‘These must be protected by our 
injustice, to which they are subjected, in consequence of the United States navy. 
contiuing to own large quantities of public lands within their borders, not l:a- Considering an increased naval force, and especially of steam vessels, cor- 
ble to taxation for the support of their local governments _ | fesponding with our growth and importance as a nation, and proportioned to 
I recommend the continuance of the policy of granting pre-emptions, in its| the increased and increasing naval power of other nations, of vast importance 
most liberal extent, to all those who have settled, or may hereafter settie, on as regards our safety, and the great and growing interests to be protected by it. 
the public lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, to which the Indian title!'l recommend the subject to the favourable consideration of Congress. _ 
may have beenfextinguished at the time of settlement. It has been found byex-| The report of the Postmaster General herewith communicated, contains a 
perience, that in consequence of combinations of purchasers and other causes ‘detailed statement of the operations of his department during the past year. It 
a very small quantity of the public lands, when sold at public auction, com- will be seen that the income from postages will fall short of the expenditures 
manded a higher price than the minimum rate established by law. It is to! for the year between one and two millions of dollars. This deficiency has been 
the enterprise and perseverance of the hardy pioneer of the West, who pene | caused by the reduction of the rates of postage, which was made by the act of 
trate the wilderness with their families, sufler the dangers, the privations, and) the third of March last. No principle has been more generally acquiesced in 
hardships attending the settlement of a new country, and prepare the way fur by the people than that this department should sustain itself by limiting its ex- 
the body of emigrants who, in the course of a few years, usually follow them | penditures to its income. Congress has never sought to make ita source of 
hat we are, in a great degree, indebted for the rapid extension and aggrandize-| revenue for general purposes, except for a short period during the last war 


ent oj our country. 
The presont system of managing the mineral lands of the 
to be radically defective. 


U. States is believed! 


with Great Britain, nor should it ever become a ckarge on the general treasury. 
If Congress shall adhere to this principle, as I think they ought, it will be ne- 


More than a million of acres of the public lands | cessary either tocurtail the present mail services, so as to reduce the expendi- 


supposed to contain lead and other minerals, have been reserved from sale,| tures, or so to modity the act of the third of March last as to improve its re- 
and numerous leases upon them have been granted to individuals upon a stipu | venues. 


lated rent. The system of granting leases has proved to be not only unprofit.|! 


able to the government, but unsatisfactory to the citizens who have gone upon 
the lands, and must, if continued, lay the foundation of much future difficulty 
between the government and lessees. | recommend the repeal of the present 
system, and that these lands be placed under the superintendance and man- 
agement of the General Land Office, as other public lands, and be brought mto’ 
market and sold upon such terms as Congress in their wisdom may prescribe, 
reserving to the government an equitable percentage of the gross amount mT 
mineral product, and that the pre-emption principle be extended to resident 
miners and settlers upou them, at the minimum price which may be established. 
by Congress. 

I refer you to the accompanying report of the Secretary of War, for informa. 
tion respecting the present situation of the army, and its operations during the 
past year; the state of our defences ; the condition of the public works ; and! 
our relations with the various Jndian tribes within our !units or upon our borders 
1 invite your attention to the suggestions contained in that report, in relation, 
to these prominent objects of national interest. fal 

Our relations with the Indian tribes are of a favorable character. The policy: 
of removing them to a country designed for their permanent residence, west 
of the Mississippi, and without the limits of the organized States and Territo- | 
res, is better appreciated by them than it was afew years ago; while educa- 
tion is now attended to, and the habits of civilized life are gaining ground 

Serious difficulties of long standing continue to distract the several parties) 
into which the Cherokees are unhappily divided. The efforts of the govern) 
ment to adjust the difficulties between them have heretofore proved uosuccess-| 
ful; and there remains no probability that this desirable objectcan be accom 
plished without the aid of further legislation by Congress. I will, at an early, 
period of your session, present the subject for your consideration, accompa | 
nied with an exposition of the complaints and claims of the several parties into) 
which the nation is divided, with a view to the adoption of such measures by 
Congress as may enable the Executive to do justice to them respectively, and 
to put an end, if possivle, to the dissensions which have long prevailed, and 
still prevail, among them. 

I refer you to the Reports of the Secretary of the Navy for the present con- 
dition of that branch of the national defence ; and for grave suggestious, hav- 
ing for their object the increase of its efficiency, and a greater economy in Its 
management. During the past year the officers and men have performed their 
duty in a satisfactory manner. The orders have been executed with 
promptness and fidelity. A larger force than has olten formed one squadron 


without unusual effort. It is especially to be observed, that, notwithstanding 
the union of so considerable a force no act was committed that even the jeal- 


under our flag was readily concentrated in the Gulf of Mexico, and, cag 


With the growth of our country, the public business which devolves on the 
heads of the several Executive Departments have greatly increased. In some 
respects, the distribution of duties among them seems to be incongruous, and 
many of these might be transferred from one to another with advantage to the 
public interests. 

The most important duties of the State Department relate to our foreign 

affaus. By the great enlargement of the family of nations, the increase of our 
commerce, and the corresponding extension of our consular system, the busi- 
ness of this department has been greatly increased. In its preseut organiza- 
tion many duties of a domestic nature, and consisting of details, are devolved 
‘on the Secretary of State, which do not appropriately belong to the foreign 
fepartment of the government, and may properly be transferred to some other 
department. One of these grows out of the present state of the law concern- 
‘ing the Patent Office, which, a few years since, was a subordinate clerkship, 
but has become a distinct bureau of great portance. With an excellent in- 
‘ternal organization, it is still connected with the State Department. In 
the transaction of its business, questions of inuch importance to inventors, and 
to the community, frequently arise, which by existing laws, are referred for 
decision to a board, to which the Secretary of State is a member. J hese 
questions are legal, and the connexion which now exists between the State 
Department and the Patent Office, may, with great propriety and advantage, 
{oe transferred to the Attorney General. 
In his last annual message to Congress, Mr. Madison invited attention toa 
‘proper provision for the Attorney Geueral as an “ important improvement in 
ithe executive establishment.’’ This recommendation was repeated by his suc- 
cessurs. The official duties of the Attorney General have been much increas- 
ed within a few years, and his office has become of great importance. His du- 
ties may be still further increased with advantage to the public interests. As 
an executive officer, his residence and constant atiention at the seat of govern- 
meut are required. Legal questious involving important principles, and large 
‘amounts of public money, are constantly referred to him by the President and 
executive departments for his examination and decision. The public business 
under his official mavagement before the judiciery hasbeen so «ugmented by 
‘the extension of our territory, and the acts of Congress authorizing suits against 
the Unired States for large bodies of valuable public lends, as greatly to in- 
‘crease his labors and sespons.bilities. therefore recommend that Attorney 
|General be placed on the same footing with the heads of the other executive 
departments, with such subordinate officers, provided by law for his depart- 
ment, as may be required to discharge the additional duties which have been 
ur may be devolved upon him. 

Congress possess the power of exclusive legislation over the District of 
Columbia; and I commend the interests of its inhabitants to your favorable 
consideration. 
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I trust it may not be deemed inappropriate to the occasion to dwell for a’ 
moment on the memory of the most eminent citizen of our conntry, who during! 
the surnmer that is gone by, has descended tothe tomb. The enjoyment of 
contemplating, at the advanced age of near four score years, the happy condi | 
tion of his country, cheered the last hours of Andrew Jackson, who departed 
this life in the tranquil hope of a blessed immortality. His death was happy, 
as his life had been eminently useful. He had an unfaltering confidence in, 
the virtue and capacity of the people, and in the permanence of that free gov-, 
ernment which he had largely contibuted to establish and defend. His great} 
deeds had secured to him the affections of his fellow citizens, and it was his! 
happiness to witness the growth and glory of his country which he loved so 
well. He departed amidst the benedictions of millions of freemen. The na 
tioa paid its tribute to his memory at his tomb. Coming generations will learn. 
from his example the love of country and the rightsof man Jn his language 
on a similar occasion to the present, **! now commend you, fellow-citizens, 
to the guidance of Almighty God, with a full reliance on His merciful provi- 
dence forthe maintenance of our free institutions ; and with an earnest sup- 
plication, that whatever errors it may be my lot to commit in discharging the 
arduous duties which have devolved on me, will find a remedy in the harmony 
and wisdom of your coursels.”’ JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasnineton, December 2, 1845. 


DEPARTURE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, LORD METCALFE, 


Monklands, Montreal, Nov. 25th, 1845. 
The Governor General cannot take leave of Canada in the sudden man- 
ner which the state of His health renders necessary, without conveying to 
the Inhabitants of the Province his fervent wishes for their prosperity and 
happiness. He does not quit His posts in pursuit of a cure for a complaint 
which is supposed to be incurable, nor for the preservation of a Life which 
could not be better disposed of, than in the service of Her Majesty, and in| 
the exercise of honest endeavours to promote the welfare of this splendid 
Province ; but solely, because the increasing ravages of His disorder deprive 
him of the power of performing the duties ot his Office with the requisite 
efficiency. Under these circumstances, Her Majesty having most graciously 
signified Her acceptance of His resignation, He is under the necessity of pro- 
ceeding to a Port of Embarkation without delay, least the approaching seve- 
rity of the season should render His removal unsafe in the present state of) 
His Health. 
Whether the remaining term of His existence be brief or protracted, He 
can never cease to regard with extreme interest the progress of affairs in this 
Portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions. 
In retiring from His station, He has the satisfaction of believing that the, 
prosperity of the Province is rapidly rewarding the Industry and Enter-, 
rise of its Inhabitants; and the political dissensions and animosities have 
in a great degree subsided. He trusts that these Blessings will continue} 
and increase, 
In repeating the anxious desire which He will ever retain for the welfare. 
of Canada, He cannot refrain from expressing His grateful sense of the cor- 
dial support which He has received trom the Loyalty and public spirit of 
its Inhabitants, during the period of His Admistration of the Government. 
METCALFE. 


[The following proclamation was immediately issued by Lord Cathcart, 
announcing his assumption of the government of the Province :—] 


By His Excellency the Right Honourable Lieutenant General Murray, 
Earl Cathcart, of Cathcart, Glasgow, in the County of Renfrew, K. C. 
B., Administrator of the Government of Canada, and Commander of 
Majesty’s Forces in British North America, &c., &c., Kc. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas Her Majesty was graciously pleased by her several Royal Let- 
ters Patent, bearing date at Westminster the twenty-fourth day of February, 
and the first day of March, in the Sixth vear of rler Reign, to constitute 
and appoint The Right Honorable Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Baro- 
net, now the Right Honorable Charles Theophilus, Baron Metcalfe of 
Fernhill, in the County of Berks, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honora- 
ble Order of the Bath, one of Her Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council, 
to be Governor Gen. of British North America, and Captain General and 
Governor in Chief in and over the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and the Island of Prince Edward, and Vice Admiral of the 
same. And Whereas by the above mentioned Letters Patent, it is provided) 
that in case of the death or absence out of the said Province of Canada, of} 
the said Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, the powers and authorities to. 
the said Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe therein granted shall be given! 
and granted to the Lieutenant Governor, or to such person as may by War-|! 
rant under Her Majesty’s Sign Manual and Signet, be authorized and ap-| 
pointed to be the Administrator of the Government of this Province, to be! 
by him executed and enjoyed during Her Royal Pleasure; but if upon the 
death or absence out of the said Province of Canada of the said Sir Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, there shall be no person upon the place commission-, 
ed and appointed to be Her Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor, or specially! 
appointed to administer the Government within this Province, then, until 
Her Majesty’s further pleasure shall be known, the Senior Military Officer 
for the time being in command of Her Majesty’s Forces in the Province of 
Canada, shall take upon himself the Administration of the Government. 
thereof, and shall execute in the same the said Commission and Instructions! 
therein mentioned, and the several powers and authorities therein con-|; 
tained in the same manner and to all intents and purposes as other) 
Her Majesty’s Captain General and Governor in Chief should or ought to do. || 
And Whereas by reason of te absence of the said Charles Theophilus Baron), 
Metcalfe from aud out of the said Province of Canada, and under and by virtue’ 
of the provisions in the aforesaid Letters Patent contained the Administration, 
of the Civil Government of this Province and the execution of the powers and| 
authorities in the said Letters Patent contained, have devolved upon Me as 
being the Senior Military Officer Commanding Her Majesty’s Forces in the 
Province of Canada, I have therefore by and with the advice of Her Majesty's 
Executive for the Providence of Canada, thought fit to issue this Proclamation, 
to make known the same ; and! do hereby require and command that all and 
singular Her Majesty’s Officers and Ministers in the said Province do continue 
in the due execution of their several and respective offices places and employ. 
ments, and that Her Majesty's loving subjects and all others whom it may con | 
cern do take notice thereof and govern themselves accordingty. 

Given under my Hand and Seal at Arms, at Montreal, in the said Province, || 
this Twenty-Sixth day of November, in the year ofour Lord one Thov-'| 
sand Eight Hondred and Forty-Five, and in the Ninth Year of her Mejes. 
ty’s Reign. 

By Command, 


D. DALY, Secretary, 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENCE. 
Puivavecrpuia, Dec. 3d, 1845. 
11 o’clock, A. M. Gladly would I defer until next week contributing some- 
thing for the space alotted me in your journal, if I were to consult my own 
pleasure, having been absent from the city and being poorly prepared to draw 
attention to such matters as the public interest most require; still a bachelor 
must do something to add to the blessiags of this world. 

This sin-beclouded city exposes her pure white marble fronts symbolical of 
the chasteness that reigns within, thus foreshadowing the anticipation of virtues 
rarely to be attained, and that the mass of the people scarce know of, for here, 
as elsewhere, sin is not confined to places, nor vice to hovels, and ignorance is 
rolled along in gilded luxury, whilst genius is fading in bye-ways for want of 
culture and sustenance. 

The Mayor of this city has issued a mighty edict, that all the poor little God- 
forsaken apple girls, striving to gain a peony, shall be taken up and imprisoned, 
by those bloated dregs upon society who live upon the labour of the poor— 
whose time is principally spent in groggeries and who are appointed to protect 
the persons of our citizens whilst engaged in their industrial occupations. 

That Great Power has also proclaimed that ‘‘ all * watch’ cases”—that is, 
where people are taken up on Saturday night, and possibly, as sometimes oc- 
curs, by a drunken watchman, or through some mistake—will not be heard 
juntil the Monday morning following. Merciful man! A victim to brutality— 
as many a one undoub'edly is, when we know that a great proportion are dis~ 
charged, upon a hearing, because the charges prove to be groundless—must 
remain in a miserable dungeon for two nights and one day, a prey to vermin 
and icy hearts, where only human brutes, the worst of brutes, resort. But, 
says the gentleman, “this is our privilege,’’ “this is human liberty,” the 
“rights of man,”’ bequeathed by our glorious Constitution, and delegated to 
our Municipal authorities to render the human family happy. 

Our government of force is altogether singularly constituted and we)] adapt- 
ed for the promotioa of crime. ‘The Sheriff has his office in “ the row’? with 
a large number of deputies, &c. in attendance about the door. The Mayor's 
office is, also, in **the row.” A great number of his appointed are known by 
their burly looks, and being distributed through Chesnut Street from Fifth to 
Sixth Streets, proving a great nuisance to that quiet and fashionable thorough- 
fare. ‘There are likewise distributed throughout the town about thirty Magis- 
trates, clothed with criminal and civil jurisdiction, each of whom has an office 
devoting his undivided attention, and making his living out of the perquisites 
received and growing out of the petty and often malicious litigation which is 
encouraged, sought after, and thus brought before him There are at each of 
these offices at least two men in attendance, This great number are living 
without any industrial oceupation—producing nothing, unless manufacturing 
crime, which they understand very well. Having every facility by being com- 
bined with the most depraved of both sexes they stand like blood-hounds in 
tneir slips ready to be let loose alike upon crime, misfortune, or domestic dis- 


‘isention ; ever on the alert with a foot-licking servility, and in co-partnership 


with the Magistrates to gain an honest penny, but if not honest it matters not, 
for have it they must ; no salary is given, and live they must. The system is 
wrong. 

There are some honorary offices bestowed by the Governor. That of the 
Recorder is one. He possesses the same power in criminal cases as other 
magistrates, differing in the material feature that there are no fees whatever 
ailowed him for his duézes, neither a salary nora perquisite. The expediency 
of creating such an office has been frequently questioned, useless as it is, and 
subject to the infamous abuses connected with it. 1s not the * laborer worthy 
of his hire ?’’ or is that office created that the zpse dizit, so often applied, of 
some puppet son of an honored father shall commit to prison the defenceless 
citizen to gratify mere prejudice or caprice ; then cast him upon the tender 
mercies of the officers in his league who filch from the poor man all that cir- 
cumstances enable them to grasp Are we to sustain tyrants in our midst who 
gloat over the miseries of mankind like some in olden times who could not rest 
weil, or feed plentifully, uniess the axe of the executioner had fallen upon some 
victim. 

As an honourable and independent people we should not recognise any such 
powers. ‘Thisis a queer city, with a fair outside, where priests sometimes for- 
get their prayers, monkeys dance to the gazing crowd, poets sing of their first 
loves, Millionaires luxuriate at the Washington House, abundance is scattered 
around ; and amidst the universal outpouring of the superfluities of nature the 
laughing, mirth-loving Javus-faced politicians are as fixed and attractive as that 
beautiful revolving wax figure in a Chesnut Street window that ‘‘ wheels about’’ 
and “turns avout” attracting crowds of admirers by its graceful evolutions. 
What nonsense then for John Bull to indulge in exultations about the disorganiz- 
ing effects of Texas in or Texas out, Oregon in or Oregon out, and hits at our 
Glorious Union, perpetuated ss it is by that Yankee ingenuity and perseverance 
that is yet destined to conquer the world. 

A new iron steamboat will be placed en the Camden and Amboy line 

very soon, an addition that will tend very much to allay the fears of travel- 
lers this icy season. The cars are now comfortable, much more so than 
parlors in second class hotels There has always been a commendable de- 
cency attendant upon the travelling arrangements between Philadelphia 
and New York. 
If the Mirror has ever been welcome, it was doubly so when I found one 
that reflected (dimly, however) the sentiments expressed in my communi- 
cation of last week, in regard to the subserviency of the press. It appears 
that the Editors of the Mirror have “ suffered some,” and have been in- 
duced to brush up their courage and dea! out milk and water rebuke against 
those whom they allege have sought to intimidate them in the conscienti- 
ous and independent duty they owe the public. Go on, gentlemen, asserting 
the same laudable principles, screw yourselves up to the sticking point, to 
dare to do and say what you think, fearing your maker and shunning the 
d—ls that would smother truth by intimidation, Fiar Lux. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8a 8 1-2 per cent. prem. 


gress ; excepting a few mere remarks it will be found nearly literal, and ex- 
hibits all the topics touched upon by the Chief Magistrate of the United States, 
many of which are of deep and absorbing interest. We rejoice to perceive 


CATHCART. lbw although its language is firm and positive, there is nothing in it of that 


hostile and belligerent character towards Great Britain, which many have 
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{ In our columns to-day will be found The President's Message to Con- 
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erroneously anticipated. Ample “ verge, and room enough” is left for eflect-' The following gentlemen, who seemed to have tacitly agreed that long 
‘speeches generally serve rather to hinder the festivities of such an occasion, 


ing an adjustment of the Oregon Question, and as for others which are in- 


levant to notions of policy among nations. 


cidentally touched in the Message, they are merely matters which are re-| wea. briefly and appropriately returned thanks successively and each gave his 


oast 


Henry Jessop, Esq , (St. George's Society), “Auld Scotland, the mother- 


There is, nevertheless, an air of activity in the President’s recommenda-| land of heroes, minstrels, and Poets; illustrious for valor, for poetry, and for 
tion for the erection of Block-houses and other protective measures in be- song; she shall live for ever in the fame of her sons.” 


half of American travellers towards Oregon. It is true, that this, literally, 
understood, is no more than an ordinary protective act to American citizens, 
but, put forth in an annual message at such a juncture, it may be thought 
to savour of a preparation for possible hostilities. We fancy it will be some-' 


| James Reyburn, Esq., (St. Patrick's), ‘* The Bard of Scotland, Campbell, 
who wrote * The Exile of Erin!” (Laughter and cheers). 

Esq., (German Society) ‘The fair daughters of St. Andrews, in 
New York.” 


what startling at the first perusal in England. The late President failed) — Edwards, Esq, (St. David's), “Robert Burns—the Poet of Scotland, 


in procuring a vote for giving the year’s notice, and we greatly doubt if | 


President Polk will be more successful. 


\who has ennobled the virtues of humble life.” 
Simon Draper, Esq , (New England Society), “ The St. Andrew's Benevo- 


| lent Society ; may its social enjoyments increase with every successive anoi- 
The Canadian Journals are filled with regrets at the departure of Lord versary, and the continued prosperity of its countryinen lessen the calls upon 


Metcalfe from the government of the Canadas. His Lordship had just been, 
long enough in his high authority to make himself known and understood 


| its charity.” 


_ — Leclerc, Esq., (French Benevolent Society), ‘‘ Scotiand and her Sons; 


|'they and their descendants in this western hemisphere, in their exertions in 


by every class of politicians, which, in fact, means long enough to be honor-| »epals of suffering humanity, prove themselves worthy of their noble sires.” 
ed and venerated by all whose motives were beyond those of mere selfish-|| Dr, Manly (St. Nicholas’ Society) made the only long speech, which we do 
ness or party. The regrets for his loss were the greater from the unavoida-| not attempt to follow, and gave “ Charitable Societies, so conducted as to make 
ble consciousness that the excellent governor-general had few if any hopes the benefactors feel that they are beneficiaries ” 


of recovery, and that although he might reach his native land, where ho-|, 


nors and approbation await him, yet, little more than lingering painful days 
would be his. Notwithstanding their apprehensions, the earnest prayers of 
all good men attend him, and the expressions of regret upon taking leave 


of him were far beyond lip deep. It is believed that a subscription will), 


12. ** Honest men and bonny lasses.” Song, Mr. Clirehugh, ‘* Green grow 
the rashes O !” 
| 13. ** May care and trouble never fash, 
But mirth and joy be wi’ us a’.” 
Song, Mr. McCoskrey, ** And sae will we yet.” 


be immediately set on foot for the erection ofa statue in honor of Lord Met-| > 

|| Among the guests was Capt. Elliot, formerly the British Superintendent in 
calfe. In our news columns will be found his Lordship s last official com-| China, and more recently Her Majesty's Representative in Tease His health 
munication, and also the first Proclamation of Earl Cathcart, as Adminis- lwas given with great eathosiasm. and he replied to the following effect :—He 


trator of the Government until the appointment and arrival of a new Gover- 
nor-general. 


said he was taken completely by surprise. ‘Though inuch talked of in public, 
of late, he yet was unused to speak in public. He thanked the company for 


Anniversary Festivat or tHe St. ANpRew's Society or New Yorn. drinking his health so warmly. He had Scotch blood in his own veins, and 


—Sunday being St. Andrew's Day, the Anniversary Dinner of the Society was 


wherever he had been, (and he had been a wanderer) he had met them. He 


postponed till the day following, and on last Monday it took place at the City| touched upon the characteristics of the Scottish people, and dwelt something 


Hotel. We do not aimple justice to say that this was the most splendid fete 


| ou their ubiquity,—and related an anecdote of one he had met in Turkey—a 
| Most respectable man—a resident there—who, upon a little closer acquaint- 


ever given by this very excellent institution ; here was also an unusually nu | ance, was found to be a true Scotsman. And he related a similar one of a 
merous attendance, and, of the invited guests, we believe that there was not’ Yankee he had met in the great Arabian descrts; and he closed by offering the 


a representative of any benevol.nt institution of the city absent. A circum 
stance exceedingly unusual and very complimentary both to the Society and to} 
its respected President, Richard Irvin, Esq The Dining Saloon was tastefully’ 
decorated, and embellished with artistical recollections of the glories of Auld) 
Scotia, and about 7 o'clock the party, to the number of more than ove hundred, 
sat down to 4 most sumptuous repast set forth by the cares of those rare ca- 
terers for creature comforts, Messrs. Jennings and Willard. Soon the onslaught! 
became furious, the victims were passive, and they were both killed and eaten, 
—the latter with evident gusto. 

When, as Pope makes Homer sing, ** The rage of hunger was appeased "| 
the reverend Chaplain returned thanks, and the order of toasts commenced as 
follows :— | 

1. “The Day, and all who honour it!” (Three times three). In intro-| 
ducing this, the President alluded to the pleasant assecistions connected with, 
the return of Scotland’s favorite anniversary. The report of the Secretary had) 
been so full, it was not necessary to be particular in stating what had been 
done, during the year past. But he would remind the Society that 135 fam, 
lies had been aided and sustained by the charity of the same. Of these,) 
two thirds, at least, were widows with young children ; many were aged wi- 
dows, without friends to rely on, able to render them relief. He reminded) 
them that the poor are ever with us, and congratulated them that they had been) 
able to do so much for objects so worthy. He then called upon thei to join! 
with him in calling up the vivid associations of old Scotia, the land of the 
heather and the thistle,—the land of their birth and of their descent,—the me | 
mory of the companions of their childhood,—and of the hills and glens where. 
they played and grew to manhood. (Great cheering). Song, Mr. Maywood, 
« St. Andrew and the Thistle.” 

2. “ The Land o’ Cakes’ The President here touched upon the poets, 
heroes, historians, and novelists who had covered the whole land with legendary, 
and historical associations,—the memory of which was still green in the breasts) 
of all, and whose contemporary character is still worthy of her ancient re-| 
nown; as great now as ever in all the arts and sciences. Her borders are 
now peaceful,—kher claymore sleeps in its scabbard, although as brave as ever 
Her eminence is now in her literature, her arts, and her virtues. He alluded 
to her fame im agriculture, which was covering her hills with froitfulness, and 
filling her vallies with flocks. She retains all her ancient characteristics, the 
same as when Queen Mary reigned at Holyrood, or when John Knox thundered 
his warnings in her ear, (Enthusiastic cheering). Air, on Highland Pipes, 
“ Oh the Kail brose.” 

3. “ The Land we live in.” Song, “ Hail Columbia,” by all present 

4. “The Queen“ (Immense cheering). Air, The British National An- 
them; verse and chorus, in which Mr. Clirehugh and the venerable vocalist 
Abraham Taylor were admirable. 

5. The President uf the United States. 

6 “Wallace and Bruce; names dear to Scotland and Liberty.” (Great 
cheering). Air, Mr. Clirehugh, ‘ Scots wha hae.” 

7. «Phe City of New York.” His Honor the Mayor returned thanks in the 
name of the people of the city. He had before been a delighted guest at that 
table. He recognized the intimate connection of the Scotch with the enter- 
prise and industry of the city, and his present position enabled him to know 
that they were not at all connected with its pauperism or itscrime. He would 
give * Here’s a health and a welcome to all the ‘ Blue Bonnets’ that have 
come hither, ‘ over the Border !’” 

8. “The Parish Schools and Universities of Scotland ; Nurseries of sound 
Knowledge and elegant Literature.” Air, Mr. Lee, “ Jessie, the flower «f 
Dumblane” 

9. “* The Representatives of the British Government in the United States.” 
H. B. M Consul not being present, his name was added to the toast. Air, on 
the Pipes, “ Tullochgorum.” 

10. “ Our native and our adopted countries ; may their friendship be as en- 
ag as it is fraught with blessings to themselves and to mankind.” Air, 
Mr. McClosky, “* Land o’ bonnets blue.” 

11, “The Sister Charitable Societies, and our honoured guests who repre-| 
gent them,” Ais, Mr, Wilsyn, * Jock o’ Hazledean.” 


Army and Navy of the United States.” 

The Solemnities being now concluded, mirth song, volunteer toasts, and 
sprightly conversation became the order of the evening. —Evening did we say ? 
he festivities were far fromconcluded at the midnigtt hour, but harmony and 
good feeling predominated from first to last. 


CAUTION, 

Several of our subscribers at the South have informed us that an unprin- 
cipled tellow, who is travelling as agent for a contemporary Journal of this 
city, (the proprietor of which Journal we fear, is as unprincipled as his 
agent,) has taken a spoiled and dirty copy of our plate of Sir Walter Scott, 
and is representing it as aperfect copy. This is to caution all our subscrib- 
ers and friends against such a paltry proceeding : and we positively assure 
our readers, on the authority of the first artists in this city, that our por- 
trait of Sir Walter Scott, though not the largest, is the dest, that has ever 
been published in this country. 

| Our agent, Mr. Andrew Eadie, is in Richmond, Va., on his second visit 
jtothe South. We hope our friends in that warm-hearted portion of the 
jcountry, will again extend their kind assistance in extending our circula- 


jtien. 
fine Arts. 


AMERICAN ART-UNION, 
The gallery of this Institution, 322 Broadway, contains a beautiful collection 
of paintings which is open to the public, without charge, day and evening. 
Some of our readers may not be aware of the plan of this Institution. A pay- 


ment of five dollars constitutes one a member,the funds thus raised are applied 


to the production of a large original engraving in the highest style of art, a 
copy of which is given to every member. The engraving this year is from 
Durand’s picture of The Capture of Major Andre. The residue of the funds 
amounting to several thousand dollars, is applied to the purchase of original 
paintings by American artists, and these are distributed, by lot, each year, 
among all the members. The number of paintings to be distributed this year 
will probably exceed one hundred, (many of which are worth several hundred 
idollars each), and costing altogether, we understand, nearly seven thousand 
dollars. The distribution will take place at the Broadway Tabernacle, on the 
evening of the 19:h December, when addresses will be made by distinguished 
gentlemen. The pa‘ntings will not be removed, as heretofore, to the place of 
distribution, but will remain in the gallery where they can be seen until the 
19%h, and where persons wishing to become members will apply. We give 
below a list of the paintings for distribution so far as catalogued, being num- 
‘bvered without reference to their cost or merit. 

| 1. View near Fryeburg, Maine, J. Talbot ; 2. Boy blowing bubbles, J. 7. 
‘Peele ; 3: Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert, ?. Harry; 4 Spirn of '76, T. 
'H. Matteson; 5. * Sugaring Off,” 7°. H. Maticson ; 6 View in the Island of 
\Capria, Bay of Naples; 7. Valley of the Muils, at Amalfi; 8. Town of Ca- 
pria, Bay of Naples; 9. Inthe Bay of Naples, with Vesuvius in the distance ; 
‘10. Lake Lucrine, with the Castle of Baja i the distance ; 1!. General View 
iat Amalfi; 12. Study of an Ancient Tower in the Gulf of Salerno; 13. View 
of Puzzuoli, from the Bay, a. Sunset; 14 On the Coast of Capri, with the 
ruins of Tiberius’ Villa in the d stance; 15. On the Mare More, Ischia and 
Procida in the distance ; 16. View of the Camaldoli, near Naples; 17 View 
in the Valley of the Mills, at Amalfi—Evening ; A series of Sketches painted 
for the Art-Union by the Artist, now studying i Florence, 7. B. Ashton ; 18. 
Arrest of Major Andre ; now engraving fur the members of the present year, 
A. B. Durand; 19. The Indian Guide ; one of the Shawnee tribe, C. Deas ; 
20. View—the Catskill, 7’ Cole; 21. Torre di Schiave, supposed to be a part 
of Gordian’s Villa, in the Campagne di Roma, T. Cole; 22. View at Hoboken, 
J. H. Shegogue ; 23. Landscape—Sunset, C. P. Cranch ; 24. Outskirts of 
‘Windsor Forest, J. F, Kensett; 25, The Mountain Stream, J, J, Kensett; 
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26. Wintry Scenery on Long Island, R. Gignour ; 27. Laudscape—close of | 
a sultry day, A. B. Durand ; 28. Landscape—composition, A. B. Durand ; 
29. View on Esopus Creek, J. F. Cropsey ; 30. Landscape—composition, G. 
Innes ; 31. Fruit, C. E. Weir; 32. me of Tarrytown, looking towards the | 
Highlands, R. Havell ; 33. Landscape—study from Nature, W. W. Wother- | 
spoon ; 34. Landscape, R. Gignoux; 35. The Wounded Trooper, W Ran-— 
ney ; 36 Cottage Scene, W £. Winner ; 37. Boy Fishing, J. G. Clonney ; 
38. Landscape, . L. Williams; 39. Italian Peasants, S. B. Waugh; 40.) 
Valley of Jocassee, SC., T'. A. Richards ; 41. Valley of Nacooche, Geo., 7. 
A. Richards ; 42. Marine View, G. R Bonfield ; 43. View in Hontington | 
County, Pa., J. L Williams ; 44. View near Troy, D. W. C. Boutelle ; 45. 
Mahopac Lake, R Havell ; 46. Coast Scene, (water colour) J. Hamilton ; | 
47. On the Delaware, (water colour) J. Hamilton; 48. Tuscan Flower Girl, 
W. C. Sanders; 49. View on Long Island, J. H. Cafferty; 50 Mountain 
Scenery, D. W. C Boutelle; 51. Landscape—study from Nature J. H. Caf- 

ferty ; 5%. Conossee Bay, Long Island, W. M. Oddie ; 53. Scene from Nature, | 
J. F. Kensett ; 54. Scene from Nature, J. F. Kensett; 55. View from the top | 
of the Natural Bridge, Va, Joshua Shaw; 56. Table Rock, S8.C., do; 57. | 
Pelham Point, Long Island, J Hamilton ; 58. Footpath in Burnham Forest, 

J. F. Kensett ; 59. A Peep in Windsor Forest, do; 60. The ‘* Lone Cabin,” | 
—Susquehanna Scenery. Pa., J. L. Williams ; 61. Spanish Scenery, Joshua | 
Shaw ; 62. Autumnal Scene, J. F. Kensett ; 63. View on the Delaware, J. | 
Hamilton ; 64. View in New Jersey, J. H. Cafferty ; 65. Landscape—after- | 
noon, J. F. Kensett ; 66. Coast Scene, with figures, Joshua Shaw ; 67. View | 
in the Valley of the Mohawk, A. B. Durand; 68. Study in Jacob's Valley, 
near Kingston, do; 69. View near Marbletown, do; 70 Cahoose Falls, D.|| 
W. C. Boutelle ; 71. Landscape—composition, G. Innes ; 72. View near the | 
Aroostook, Me., lumber men in the foreground, P. Harry ; 73. View in Orange 
County, N. J., R. Gignoux; 74. Landscape View in Pa., J. L. Williams ; 75. | 
Oliver Cromwell refusing the Crown, E. H. May; 76. Scene on the Erie) 
Canal, valley of the Mohawk, A. B. Durand; 77. View on the Mohawk, do; : 
78. Study near Marbletown, do; 79. Study from Nature, do; 80. American! | 
Autumnal Senset, T. Cale; 81. Fruit Piece, J. B. Ord ; 82. Deserted House)! 
on Mount Desert Island, T. Cole ; 83. American Mountain Scenery, J. F'; 
Cropsey ; 84. Landscape and Cattle (of the Marshfield stock), T. 1H. Hinck- 
ley ; 85. Castle in Ruins, 7. Cole ; 86. Landscape, W. M. Oddie. 


HMlusic and Musical Intelligence. 


| 
} 


Oratorio or Sr. Pavt —Although we consider the performance of this | 
grand composition, which took place on Thursday week, as little more than a | 
grand rehearsal—being for the first time—yet sufficient was elicited to con 
vince every musical ear that it is a noble design, splendidly carried out by the 
composer. We are the less inclined to go largely into remark upon the per- | 
formance, from the reason just given and from the consideration that it is to be; 
repeated on Tuesday evening next. The vocal parts were well sustained, but 
the only decided professional skill in that department was that of Mrs. Loder, 
whose just taste and expression are acknowledged by all who have heard her. 
She sang the principal soprano. Mrs. Mott is, as yet, hardly before the pub- | 
lic; she had but little to do in the Oratorio, and the principal tenor and bass, | 
though singing with great truth of tone, and close observance of the musical, 
text, are still to be considered as amateurs, lacking some of the grace and tact 
which are possessed by experienced professional vocalists. We anticipate for 
them, and for this glorious composition a much increased effect on Tuesday) 
evening. The choruses also, which were rather thin and undecided,—probably| 
through the anxiety of a first performance, will doubtless be firmer and more. 
effective. The prevailing vocal music in “St. Paul” is Recitative and cho- 
rus ; the airs and concerted vocal compositions are very few but sweet. The 
instrumentation was excellent, and greatly assisting to general effect; we may| 
instance the Violoncello in the chorus of ‘Oh! happy and blest,” which was) 
rich, mellow, and round, the audience were loud in their applauses here ; the| 
Trumpet part in the Chorale ** Sleepers, awake !” was sublime and given with) 
great effect. The general instrumentation of the Chorale “ O Thou, the true 
and only light” was magnificent. One fine characteristic of this Oratorio is 
the abundance of well-managed fugue in both the instrumental and vocal parts, 
of the composition ; and indeed the Oratorio will be more and more admired. 
the oftener it is heard. Mr. George Loder conducted it in his usual firm and 
steady manner. 

Miss Nortuatu’s Concert.—It was generally believed that the Concert of 
this very promising young singer would be a billiant one ; unfortunately Tues- 
day evening was both cold and stormy, and the attendance was consequently 
indifferent. It would be out of place to criticise performances given under 
such depressing circumstances, yet we were pleased to perceive that the artists 
themselves did not allow the scene of a small audience to operate on their ex- 
ertions. Mrs. Loder, Miss Northall, Sig. De Begnis, Messrs. Kyle, Jr., and 
Timm did ample justice to their high reputation and the audience were de- 
lighted. We trust that Miss Northall will not permit herself to feel disap- 
pointed for the event; she is highly appreciated, and a similar result would 
have happened to any one else, unless indeed to an artist of long distinguished 
reputation ; and we feel the greatest confidence that her next concert, under a 
more favourable state of weather, will prove to her the public sense of her ta- 


lents. 

M. Curistian Hvuser’s Steconn Concert.—We have already spoken of 
this artist's splendid talents and chaste manner. He will give his second con- 
cert on Monday or Tuesday evening next, and we cannot tov strongly recom- 
mend all amateurs of music to be present on the occasion. 

The following are just published by Messrs. Scharfenberg and Lewis No. 
361 Broadway :— 

Ist. Le Marche Marocaine ; 2d. Le Carnivale de Venise ; 3d. Le Depart 
et le Retour ; 4th. Airs Russes. 

The former of these compositions is widely spread, the spirit of them as given 
by the wonderful artist cannot be communicated, but the letter—by which we 


mean carefully correct copies—may here be depended upon. The Senior pub- 
lisher, who is an artist of the highest grade and a musician of undoubted taste, 
has been careful to put forth in the publications of his Firm, nothing but well 
corrected matter. The “* Marche Marocaine” in particular has been collated 
with the best German, and French copies, and the errors of each are here 
rectified. “ Le Depart” and “ Le Retour,” are used by the distinguished com- 
poser as preludes to the “ March,” to the “ Russian Airs,” &c. but they are 
themselves brilliant compositions, These publicatihos will doubtless be in 
great demand. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—Miss Delcy re-appeared on Monday evening after a severe 
indisposition which had prevented the continuation of her vocal duties. The 
piece was “ Der Frieschutz” which was exceedingly well got up, and was ef- 
fectively performed in all respects. On Wednesday Miss Delcy appeared again 
as Rosetta, in the good old English Comie Opera of “ Love in a Village.” 
This was for the benefit of Mr. Brough, who sustained the character of Haw- 
thorn both as to acting and singing in very good style, as did also Mr. Gard- 
ner in that of Young Meadows. ‘The a:tendance on the occasion was remark- 


‘ably great, considering the inclemency of the evening, and it would have been 


a bumper under a more favorable state of the weather. The veteran Placide 
took his benefit on Tuesday evening ; he played in two of his best characters. 


via Sir William Daventry in “ The West End,” and Goldthumb in «* Time 


works wonders.” It was, as he deserved, truly a benefit. On Thursday 
evening this great actor played Sir Abel Handy in “ Speed the Plough.” 
Mr. Geo. Barrett has commenced an engagement here ; he has performed 
the parts of Jeremy Diddjer, Bob Handy, aud O'Callaghan admirably. The 
Park, we are rejoiced to say is doing very successfully. 

Bowery Tueatae.—Mrs. Shaw is playing a short engagement here, and 
is attracting, as indeed she always does, immense houses. Her Constance in 


The Love Chase” is one of her best characters, and one in which she has 


few if any competitors, and her Margaret Elmore, in ‘‘ Love's Sacrifice” is one 
in which she greatly shines. Mr. C. Hill, formerly of the Park Theatre, has 
an engagement here, and in fact this establishment is quite strong. 

Otympic Tueatre.—The manager has flown at high game considering his 
circumscribed premises ; he has brought out * The Fairies’ Lake,” being an 
adaptation of the celebrated musical Spectacle by Auber, called “ Le Lac des 
Fées,” which by its magnificent and difficult scenic illusions was and is the as- 
tonishment of all who have seen itin Paris. As here represented it is doubt- 
less somewhat *‘ shorn of its beams ;” but to those who have never seen the 
French representation it cannot fail to give abundance of delight. Miss Tay- 
lor as Zela, the fairy, is excellent both in singing and in acting ; she evinces 
more and more talent daily, but except she and the chorus- singers, the vocal- 
ism is but indifferent. The managers has increased the number in his orchestra, 
and the instrumentation is now greatly improved. The music has been ar- 
ranged by Mr. Geo. Loder, to suit the capabilities of the orchestral strength ; 
the scenery and machinery are highly creditable tothe artists, and the piece 
goes off with loud applause. ' 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—This house is really a Theatre des Varietés, for the 
grave and the gay, the grand and the ludicrous, have theirturns, and ali are 
attractive enough to draw large audiences. Such pieces as “ Ivanhoe” “* Nick 
of the Woods” “ The Bronze Horse,” The Thimble Rig” &c, are great 


inducements. 


Literary Notices. 


Tue Surrerines or Curist, py A Lavman.—This is a very able work on 
a very profound and inscrutible subject, but it is managed with such modesty 
and true scholastic tact, that however mysterious and abstruse, the work is far 
from be'ng unattractive. Both to student and theologian,it must prove eminently 
valuable, and to these classes we strongly commend the work as one of singu- 
lar ingenuity, originality, and value. 

Tue Pitcrim’s Procress ILtustratep.—The Harpers have just issved a 
very elegant edition of this far famed allegory, accompanied by a memoir of 
the author by Southey, and enriched by some 50 admirable designs by Chap- 
man, Harvey, and others, engraved by Adams. It is handsomely bound and 
extra gilt, price 75 cents, making the cheapest ever issued. 

Tue Wuriresoy.—A tale of Irish wrongs and sorrows, admirably detailed 
by . Mrs. Hall, jus: issued by the same firm, forms No 65 of the ‘ library of se- 
lect fiction ;* price 25 cents. 

Tue Iutustratep Wanperine Jew, No. 5 is also published by the Har- 
pers, containing a prodigal amount of splendid embellishments by the most emi - 
nent artists of Paris. 

A Restpence at THe Court or Pekin ; Translated from the Italian of 
Father Ripa:—New York : Wily & Putnam.—This is another worthy acces- 
sion to the series called ‘*‘ The Foreign Library,” and is peculiarly acceptable 
at this period when intercourse with China is becoming daily more enlarged. 
Father Ripa was many years in China as a missionary, and he was particularly 
useful tothe British Ambassador in procuring for him good interpreters. The 
translation before us is a coudensation, not omitting, however, anything really 
important in the original. Hereafter we propose to go into a detailed exami- 
nation of it, and a comparison between the reverend father’s accounts and 
those of more recent observation, yet we must observe that his long eojourn 
there, and the confidence in him growing out of his position, greatly entitles 
him tothe regard of his readers. , 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE’S PICTURE GALLERY: 

The free and easy manner in which, now-a day, kings look in on one anoth- 
er at their country seats, does not by any means exclude such manifestations 
of welcome, on those occasions, as are right royal expressions of th. resources’ 
of monarchs. The very simplicity and unpremeditatedness of such encoun 


TABERNACLE—TEMPLETON’S FAREWELL, 
On Tuesday nezt, the 9th December. 


R. TEMPLETON begs to announce with gratitude to his liberal patrons (the pub- 
lic) of New York, tnat in consequence of his projected tour to the South, he re- 


luctantiy makes his farewell bow, and gives his last entertainment, (for seveial 
months), in New York, on Tuesday next, the 9th inst., when he w'li have the honor of 


way skilful hands, be ever made the occasion of enhancing the —— | Singing the fullowing songs and scenas, with appropriate illustrations :— 


ficence of such yallantries ; and this has been the case with one of the courte- | 
ies offered by that master of courtesy, Louis Philippe, to our queen Victoria, | 
when she paid him a flying visit at his castle at Eu. ‘The impromptu call was _ 
met by an impromptu display, of a somewhat novel character, a process of | 
forcing having been employed, in the department of the arts, by which a pic-|| 
ture gallery was suddenly brought into full bloom, for the uccasion, after a 
fashion irresistibly reminding us of the pleasant time of our boyhood when 
Aladdin wasa builder. [hat flowers like these, when they grow up ina night, | 
are apt to be of that frail and perishing kind which, like the gourd of Jonah, | 
wither also ina night, only adds to the costly character of the creation ; and, 
accordingly, the artists of France were summoned, like so many geni, to aid. 

in the sudden getting up of this gallant and tastefully imagined picce de cir- | 
constance. Anxious to receive his royal guest’s second and familiar visit in) 
the gallery which he has been forming to commemorste her first and formal) 
one, the French king had all the unfinished portions of the walls covered with | 
provisional pictures in water colours,—not one of which, only eight days be-|/ 
fore had been begun,—and so as to represent the entire scheme and effect of | 
this international monument, as it may fairly be called. The grace of this 

idea, without reference to its magnifience, is in making the young queen's pre | 
sent welcome consist in the evidences of the pleasant and abiding traces which” | 
her former presence under the French king's roof had left ; and the grace of its | 
execution is, in our opinion, increased by the formal presentation to her majesty! 
o fall the artists who had thus wrought in her honour. The plan of the Victoria 1] 


Piano Forte Mr. Austin Phillips, the instrument from J.H. Chambers, 389 Broadway. 
An inte:val of ten minutes between the parts. 


PART I. 
Song—“ The Lads of the Village ?” 
Song—* Jock of Hazeldean ” 
Song—‘* The Harp that once through Tara’s Hal!.” 
Song—“ My Nannie, U0 !” 
Grand Scena from the Opera of “ Der Frieschutz ” 
Recitative—*“ Oh, ] can bear my fate no longer.” 
Aria—'* Through the Forest, through the Meadows.” 


PART Il. 

Song— There was a jolly Miller once.” 
Song—* Roy’s wife of Aldivalioch.” 
Song—* Sally in our Alley.” 

Song—“ Ye Banks and Braes 0’ Bonnie Doon.” 
Hunting Song—* Oid Towler.” 


PART III. 
Grand Scena, by desire. 
“ Allis lost now.” 
“ Still so gently o'er me stealing.” As originally sung by Mr. Templeton in 
the Opera of La Sonnambula. 
Song—‘‘ Here's to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen.” 
Song—* Auld Lang Syne.” 
Song—‘“ The Jolly Beggar.” 
Valedictorv. 
Song—‘“ The Star Spangled Banner.” 


GG- Tickets Fifty Cents—To be had at the Music Stores and and at thedoor. Doors 
open at 7—to commence at 8 and terminate at 10. Books of the words to be had at the 


Gallery is as follows :—Its further extremity is occupied by the portrait of the \door—price 19) cents. 


Queen of England, placed between those of Prince Albert and the Queen of, 
the Belgians. Beneath the portrait of Queen Victoria stands a magnificent! | 
verse, of goln and silver, represeoting the combat of St. George, given by her) 
majesty tothe king. At the opposite extremity, on each side of the entrance, 
door, are portraits of the King and Queen of the French. All these portraits! | 
are by Winterhalter. The righi side of the gallery is occupied by pictures 
representing the former visit of the Queen of England to Eu ; the left by those | 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 
UP? The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth's Pills, 
contain LETTERS!!! 


representing the Visit ofthe King of the French to Windsor. Besides these, | DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humanity,to ameliorate the pangs of dis- 
the gallery contains bbsts to Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and the Duke and) ease, is the grand object of medica! science. This is efficiently demonstrated in the 


Duchess of Kent—gifts of the Eenglish quoen. The furniture of the gallery) 
is of sculptured oak ; and its oaken wainscotting, like the furniture, enriched by! 
mouldings of gold, was also scarcely commenced a week since. In the private 
closet which the queen occupied two years ago, she found, among other feel-, 
ingly-selected ornaments, the full length portrait of her father and mother—the_ 
latter by Winterhalter, the former by an unknown: rtist called Sir William 
Picci. It is in Sir William Beechey’s style.—Atheneum. 


A Sorpier's Stratacem.—Officers’ widows received from Lord Hill, when, 
commander-in-ceief, the kindest attention. On being asked how he managed, 
to prevent their taking up more time than he could spare, he replied, smiling, 
«Why, in the room where I receive them, there is only one chair; I ask them 
to sit down ; then they are sorry to see me standing, so they do not stay very 
long.” —Life of Lord Hill. 

The Duke of Wellington is now engaged in inspecting the southern coast, 
near Brighton, its fortifications, and its capabilities of affording protection for, 
armed steamers. 


THOMAS 8S. CUMMINGS, 
MINIATURE PAINTER. 
THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 
ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. 


COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT. 

T a meeting held (pursuant to previous call, pf some of the leading members of the 
musical profession,) on Tuesday last, the 2d of December, at the Coliseum, for the 
purpose of taking steps for arranging a Complimentary Concert, as a testimonial to the 
unwearied zeal, and candid judgment of Mr. A. D. Paterson, Editor of the Anglo-Ameri- 

can, in this city, upon the subjects of Music, and the Fine Arts in general, 

LUTHER B. WYMAN, #sgq., in the Chair, 
GEORGE LODER, Secretary ; 


[dec.6-ly. 


It was resolved, 


lst. That this meeting consider Mr. A. D. Paterson well deserving the thanks of all 


professors and amateurs of the arts, for his constant and anxious solicitude for their en- 
couragement ; and of the public generally, for his endeavors to promote the cultivation 


of that which adorns and gratifies social life. 
2nd. That a Complimentary Concert be tendered to Mr. A D. Paterson, which shall 


be of a style of grandeur and interest indicative of the sense which this meeting would), 


express oftheir approbation and respect for him. 
3rd. That Messrs. U. C. Hill, George Loder, J. L. Ensign, A. Dodworth, Alfred Bou- 


cher, H. C. Timm, Thomas Goodwin, Luther B. Wyman, and D. G. Ettienne, be re-|| 


quested to prepare a programme, and arrange such matters as may be necessary to car- 
ry out the designs of this meeting, at their earliest convenience. 
4th That Henry Jessop, Esq., be requested to act as Treasurer, and that the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who have offered their services, be appointeda committee, with power 
te add to their numbers, whose business shall be to forward the ends of this meeting in 
iving interest an eclat thereto. 
. Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. Consul and Ex- A. Rieft, Esq. 
President of the St. George’s Society of H. Otto, Esq. 
New York. O. H. Mildeberger, Esq 
W. D. Cuthbertson, Esq., Presidentof the Dr. V. Mott, Jun. 
St. George’s Society. T. 8. Chambers, Esq. 
Thomas Dixon, Esq., Ex-President of do. A. Stodart, Esq. 
Joseph Fowler, Esq., do do. ' Charles Vyse, Esq. 
Henry Jessop, Esq., Ist Vice President of Edward Payson, Esq. 
do. Joseph Rhodes, Esq. 
Septimus Crooks, Esq., 2nd Vice President R.S. Seaton, Esq. 
of do. MUSIC COMMITTEE 
Robert Bage, Esq., Treasurer of do. U. C. Hill, Esq.,,President of Philharmonic 
Henry Owen, Esq., Secretary of do. wy. 
Henry Dixon, Esq. George Loder, Esq , Vice President of do. 
M. Mottram, Esq J. L. Ensign, Esq., Secretary of do. 
Thomas F. Green, Esq. Allan Dodworth, Esq., Treasurer of do. 
James K. wie a Esq Thomas Goodwin, F.sq., Librarian of do. 
John Spawforth, Esq. H. C. Timm, Esq., Ist Assistant Officer of 
R. F. Frazer, Esq. do. 
Frederick West, Esq. A. Boucher, ., 2d do do. 
T. S. Cummings, Esq., N. A. D.C. Ettienne, Esq. 
Edward Hodges, Mus. D. 


Dr. M. Levett Luther B. Wyman, Esq. 
Wm. Scharfenberg, Esq. 
The members oF the Music Committee are requested to attend a meeting at the Car!l- 


ton House on Tuesday, the 4th instant, at half past 2 P. M. BY order, 
[Dec. 6.) GEORGE LODER, Secretary. 


|healing virtues of Dr. Bensamin Branvretu’s Pitts. The cures effected by this 
,medicine would fill volumes. 
| Views on Indigestion as a sourceof various Undefined and Irregular Nervous Sensa- 


tions. 
*Tlls, small at first, grow larger from delay, 


And slowly eat their sad and cankering Way; 

Thus by successive throes, the frame is torn, 

Til! health and peace of mind alike are gone.” 
| The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agents which im- 
»mediately connect man with externa! nature—are singularly prone to have their func 
|tions disordered by an oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of 
;that portion of the nerves expanded upon the organs of digestion conveying the mor 
‘bd impression tothe Brain. And although the Head can, undoubtedly, like other or- 
‘gans, ve the seat of primary disorder, yet, in the great majority of cases, the uneasy 
‘sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disordered Stomach ; and, further, 
|there is abundant evidence to prove that crudities in the Stomach and Bowels can, in 
jevery grade of human existence give rise to spasmodic action in every organ of the 
\body ; and whether we survey it in the agonising rormof Tic Dolereaux—the alarming 
‘convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable Condition of the nerves of the 
‘heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can ali frequently be traced to the source 
‘above mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a 
‘state of so much suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) 
_PRANDRETH PiLLs are confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and 
icleansing properties, they remove all oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Sto 
jmach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the nervous system: and, 
lin fact, by their general purifying power upon the blood, exe:t a most beneficial influence 
‘in all cases of disease. 

Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of 

them you will obtain a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, MD. 
| Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway; also, 
- 274 Bowery, and 241 Ifudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, 
Brooklya. 


| - 
ROULSTONE’S RiDING SCHOOL, 
No. 137 anp 139 Mercer Srreet, New Yor. 

R. ROULSTONE has the honour of intorming the Public and the Patrons of the 
| Establishment, that the School is now open Day and Evening for Equestrian tui- 
}tion and Exercise Riding 
| Since the close of ias. Season the School has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 
\liantly ighted with gas. 

The School for Ladies is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9a.m.to2pm. For 
[Gentlemen from April Ist to Oct. from#tos o'clock a.m., and from Novy. Ist to 
March 81st from 7 to 10 p.m. 

No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

| JEP Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establishment, will have the privilege of 


‘riding them in the school gratis. 
For terms apply at the School, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston and Prince 


Street. Nvi5-3m. 


| DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 

| NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 

M* DISBROW has the honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even- 
| ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 


LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING, 


16 Lessens...........---- ease 00 
10 do 0 00 
qd do 6 U0 
Single Lessons... 75 
Road 
N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Paiade, to let. 
EVENING CLASS. 

§ OD] Single RidOS 9 


RULES. 

I—All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour and a half to a Lesson ow the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 94. w. to3 P.M. 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 3 to 5, and from 7 to 9} P.M. 

6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

7—Only 3 months allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 

N.B.—The Schoo! has been refitted and furnished with Stoves. Ladies in delicate 
health need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 

Acardof address is requested previous to commencing. Nev.15-3m, 
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December 6, 


JAMES PIRSSON, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 


No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


0G A large stock of the finest Instruments always on hand. 


TERMS MODERATE. {Ju7-6m. 


MUND BALDWIN, No.155 BROADWAY. 
1. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
\wellas a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the end of the Reign of 
|George LiL., in 8 vols., super royal, Svo., cloth., with many hunered wood cuts.— Price 


| ICTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 


35,00. 
2. THE PICTORIAL. BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 


LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and| /authorized version, with original Notes by John Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts. 
Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street —| 3 vols , large 85vo., cloth.—$10,00. 


Oifice hours trom 9 A.M.toS P.M. 
and other instruments in all parts of tne City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly. 


A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds | 3. THE rPlCTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA.- 


PHY and NATUKAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 
2 vols., super royal Svo , cloth.—86,00. 


HE GOLDEN RULE OF TRADE—THE CASH SYSTEM,—Is daily and hourly 
developing its immense advantages over the old and nearly exploded ruinous Credit 
System; andin no branch o' business are the benefits more telt both by buyer and sel. 
ler, than in the very necessary one of a merchant tailor. The undersigned (distinct 
from the humbugging practices of the day, such as offering fine coats, &c., at very low 
prices,) would solicit the attention of gentlemen who are in want of really good cloth- 
ing, to a large assortment of fine and tashionable West ef England and French Cloths, 
Cussimeres, Waistcoatings, &c., of every shade and style, just received direct from 
Europe, and selected for nis special use, all of which will be manutactured in the mos) 
fashionable and elegant manner, with every regard to that faithfulness of workmanship 
that for 18 years has characterized his establishment. For cash only—but at prices 
competing with the cheapest in the city—while he guarantees his articles shall be the 
very best and in every respect equal in quality to those the most costly. 
Mr. C. B. Babcock, long and favorably known as a fashionable and tasteful cutter, is 
re-engaged, and ©.C. asserts confidently that one trial of his establishment wili induce 
continued patronage. 
Gentiemen who are in want of superior garments, at the VERY CHEAPEST RATES, wil! 
do well to call on CHARLES COX, Agent tor the Original Cash 
Tailoring Establishment, No. 9 Wall-st., cor. New-st., (Sign of the Golden Fleece.) 
N.B.—Makiog and Trimming respectfully solicited and promptly attended to, at p ices 
commensurate with the above. Ladies’ Habits, &c. nov.15-Im. 


4. LONDON, forming six volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 
containing 600 wood cuts, bound in cloth — ¢13,50. 

5. KNIGHT'S LIBRARY BVITION of SHAKSPEARE, 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 
| 6. THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwaids 
‘of 1000 Engravings.—Publisved under the superintendence of the “ Society tor the 
'piffusion of Useful Knowledge.”—43 vols., \2mo , bound in cloth, lettered.—$35,00. 
Also,—The MAPS of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
and bound in 2 vols., } Russie, with ao Index to Piaces.— $55,00. tSept.20-tf. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse piants of all the mest 
esteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c, 
Orders for Fruit and Ornameutal Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasoas. 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character pla, 
ces. Ap. tt. 


OLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHULESALE PRICES, BY 
J. T. WILLISTON, Dealer ia Watches, No 1 Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS, 


R. OLIVER B. GOLDSMITH, the American Penman, is now teaching his beauti- 

tulsystem of Peamanship, to all, (oldand young,) forthe nominal sumot THREE 

DOLLARS, and noextracharge. Apply early at the Academy, 289 Broadway, La Farge 

Buildings. Class Hours,—I1) a.m , daily, tor Ladies. Gentlemen at 9 a.m. and 3 and7 
P.M. Private instruction given. For Sale, Goidsmith’s ‘*Gems of Penmanship.” 

Extract of a Letter from the Hon. John Q. Adams, Ex-President of the United States. 

* Your ‘Gems of Penmanship’ is executed with great elegance, and is among the 

choicest specimens of Penmanship thyt | have ever seen.” 

From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 

“The Chirographic art is much tore important to mankind than it is generally con- 

idered, and Mr. Goidsmith may very well claim to be considered at its head.”’ 

From the New World. 

“*Mr. Goldsmith has no rival inthis country as a penman, or as a teacher of his art.’ 

From the Boston Morning Post. 

“* Mr. Goldemith, judging from what we have seen, we must pronounce him unrivalled. 

n the use of the Pen.” Nov.i5-tf. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


CAPITAL $2,500,000. 
T HE insured entitled to participation of profitson both European and American poli- 


cies. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


OrFice 74 WaLL STREET. 
HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. } 
John 1. Palmer, Esq. 

Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barciay, Esq. 
Samuel 8S. Howland, Esq. 
Gorham A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 


Sears C. Walker, Esq: 


New York. 


Louis A. Godey, Esq. 

George A. Graham, Esq. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States: 

and British N. A. Colonies. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 

J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D.,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. ew York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SoOLIcITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 


The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of | 


great inportince to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The peculiar adv intage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
ment, tnus dlending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A largesum to be perminently iavested ia the United States in the names of three 


'Broadway —All Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the 
«money retunded. Wa:ches, Clocks. Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 
imanner at tne lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
ible, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
lyears in the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repuir the most 
complicated work that can be produced. 

ftiGe Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. T J. WILLISTON, 

Nov 8-ly. No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

H H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs Jeave respectfuily to inform 

e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment has under 
tus charge undergone a thorough renovation, aud it now affords one of the most ele- 
gant and eligible places of refreshment in the City, for visitors or those whose business 
or re agama pursuits require them to be in the lower part of thecity during the hours 
of Meals. 
H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
tronage, that while the viands shall in all cases be the vest the markets can afford, the 
charges willat ail times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 
Gg Open on Surdays. Ju.14-6m. 


DR. POWELL, M.D., 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 

TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 

to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This 
affection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
the disease often arising withoul any apparent cause, aud the eye exhibiting very little 
morbid change. Tbe more prominert symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment 
af vision, objects at first iooking misty or contused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
tinctiy defined, but run into each other—vision becomes wore and more indistinct ; 
lsometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
\float in the air, flashes of light are evelved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, ana a sense 
of heavinessinthe browor temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
ninating in totalloss of vision. 

CATARACTS and OPAUITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed, The 
most inveierate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few mimutes, 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSEKTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
oe distinguished frem the natural. 

SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glaases suitable to particular de- 
fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 

can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at Jeast equal to any that 
have been heretofore executed. M. B. BRADY respectiully invites the attention of 
the citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting \he (ity, to the very fine specimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment; believing 
that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard to their dur. bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
in all cases are warrantedto give satisfaction. Thecoiouring cepartment isin the hands 
of a competent and practical person, ard in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 
| The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
|BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 

*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 

plied. B. BRADY. {Apl9. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 


| 


of the Local Directors,(as (rustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee|| cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 


Fund. 

The paymentof premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

No charge for stamp duty. 
policy days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

ee ave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
scale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamohilet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for calcalatious of the vilueof the * bonus” in this institution. These profits will at 
each division be PAIDIN Casu if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The raves “* for life wi'h profits” are lower than those of any other foreign Company 
EFFECTING Lire INSURANCEin New York, 

The public are resoectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits —and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 
o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 

[Sept 6. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


MASTIC CEMENT. 


degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 
ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card naving a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 

** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

View of the Jet at “ 

Fountain in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, ‘ 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 
must render them the most populer of any affered t»> the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
bining strength with considerable elavticity, for sale to the trade by 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maicen Lane 
FALO in 36 hours. CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 


pemesee. J. & ul. FRA NK LAND and THOMAS HARRIS beg to recommend to the 
attention of all persons interested in buildings, their much approved Mastic, which. 
is the most durable and beautiful composition ever yet invented for covering the exte-| 
rior of dweliing houses or public buildings. in imitation of marble or stone ; no lime or 
water enters into the composition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oil, | 
of a thick consistence, which. with the oxides and carbonate of lead, and other ingre- | 
dients,forms a cement impervious to water, hard as a stone, and of great durability. | 
Specimens may be seen and every information given on application to 

Nov.15-3m. 

N.B.—Mr. C. H. Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office for a youth who has 
a taste for drawing. 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Principy 
e Segars in ali their variety. 
Og Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco, [Ju7-ly. 


MILWAUKIE. RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO jn 6 days. 
TORONTO, I[sMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, Pennsylvania, Vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 


\&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to anypart of the Western States and 
CHAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect, 17 Wall-st., N.Y. ||Canada,in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 


Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the ‘ Emigrant’s 


Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
ito almost any part of the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the abot 
Guides, wil! have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 


cated by addres t 
My10-tf. 


W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
corner Maiden Lane. 
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or threeclasses more. He has taken rooms for the winter at No. 11 Park Place, one 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
| of which is suitable for a class of six pupiis, while another will be used for the exhi- 


No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab-| bition of his various works. 

G. lishment during the last twelve months, and atthe same time would inform tne} Thetime not occupied ia teaching will be devoted to Painting and Pictorial lilustra- 

readers of ‘‘The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is tions. Ilis terms, for single lessons, atthe Pupil's residence, or for classes, may be 


much below that of other Fashionable Houses located 1n heavier rented ihorougafares. known by toquising at his studio Nov.8-tf. 


The style of the work wiil be similar to that of Buadage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- eg TO 
G. B. C. was for a jong period connected. YO WHOM iT MAY CONCERN, 
ScaLe oF Prices. | (A ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
Fine Cloth Dress Coats from...... earcecscoscse ecencceee $16,00 to $20,00 themselves of their supertiuous effects such as WEAKING APPAREL, either 
“ Bik Cass Pants 660 | Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri- 
“ Satin Vests of the very best quality...... ll - 3,50to 4,50 ver, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. ’ Jt LEVETT, 
Prices FOR MAKING anD Office No. 2 Wali-stuueet, N.Y. 
$7.00 to $9,00 Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appoiatment. 
Pants and Vests ....... 1,50 to 2,00 | IL? All orders left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. | bunctually attended to. “ My24-ly. 
7 A Specimen Coat always to be seen. HOTE! DE PARIS 
> St 4 4 ». 
| VIGNES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Boston, re 
‘f T " j spectfully informs bis friends and the travelling public,that he has opened the 
EL, SORONTD. | house No. 290 Broadway, entrance on Reade. Stree’, calied the HOTEL DE PARIS, 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. | where he wil! be happy to accommodate those who may patronise him, with Board and 


HE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in the ceutre of bu- Looging, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonabie terms. 
siness, and adjacent to tne Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has been newly Tne table will be furnishee with the best the market affords, andthe Wines and Li- 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu-)aors of very superior quality Oct.4-3m. 


siness wili be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superintended the - =: ———_— 
North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Sovtu Sreeet, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 


The Table will be plenufully supplied with the Sub-tantials and Luxuries of the | 
Season, aud the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors. | 297 Broadway, New York 
From their experieuce, and a strict attention to the comfort and convenience ot their RILEY & Co., (one of the oldest publishing houses and manufacturers 
Guests, they re-pectfuily solicit a share 01 public patronaze. | » of Instruments in the U.S8.), keep constantly on hand a well assorted 
Gu and Extensive Stabling attached to the }otel. RELL & INGLIS. | Steck of Music, to which they add constantly, their own and all the new pub 
lications as soon as issued, which with their stock of Instruments (manufac- 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EM!GRATION OFF.CE | ured by themselves and imported) and other Musical merchandise enables 
| thein to fill any order they may be favored with in the United States, Canada, 


or the West Indies, with promptness and despatch. 
ERSONS about sending for their frieads in any part of the Old Country are respect-. Military bands supplied, and Instruments warranted. Orders from Schools 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their) and Academies solicited. Sept. 13-3m. 
house, ani gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through - - ee 
OARDING IN SOUTH BROOKLYN. —A family are desirous of 


the season of 1845. ; 
The gre ut increase in this branch of their business, and to g've satisfaction to all par- increasing their domestic circle by the addition of three or four members. 


ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention ; 2 } i for 6 hick will b 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place will be superin- have pleasant single rooms, with conveniences for Bre, Will 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUPT, and the utmost confidence may be f-lt that those sent rented, with breakfast and tea. The locality is very desirable in Warren street 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board near Henry, about 5 minutes walk from South Ferry. Address L. at this 
ship in ascomfortable a manner as possible. etter proof that such willbe the case) Offi Oct 25tf 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business! ce. c 4 
epg etree. thar ye emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 
- NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PAUKETS ann THE UN'TED LINE ner, and upon liberal terms. . 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. Also, those most useful Instroments—Chureh Barrel Organs—of which he 
Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- lwas the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 
cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders further comment unne . ‘al rabuabi 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction, Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluab —* : 
to all parties who may sond for their friends through them. I7 all cases where those de has beeo awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
coms for doctine coming out, the full amount of money paid fortieir passage willbe re the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
unded. Afree passage to Liverpool from any port in ——— or Scotland can be se- American Institute, of this city. 


d. Apply oradd t paid), & J T. TAPSCOTT, 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
Agency in Liverpoo!— 3.—6m. st. Ni 
WM. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. | 23-—6m._ Sow 
- \ NEW ORGAN, 
DAGUERREOTY PES PR. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 


LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway \ in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal, fow iain f thei lified b 
Premiums, and two ‘‘ highest honurs,”’ at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila | caunot refrain from expressing in € present form, er unqua ifie appro a- 
— respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhilnted, tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 
rice of these superb Photographs reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places factory. 
sotna’ no = need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker | They also feel it to be due to that gentleman to bear their decided testimony 
Plunbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for | in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. transactions with him. 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above nn | ee person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. | in bis dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, treland commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with dra'ts payable at sight without discount Byilder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz.:— of hi f 
IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bauk of England; Messrs. J.Barned & ©! B18 protession 
Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C .,London-- | New York, tong a, 1845. 
and branches throughout England and Wales. ; P ‘| Signed by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
amines" National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branche: Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo. Brétt, Matthew Duff, Henry Esler, Leon'd. 
IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland,Green Bleecker. Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 
|| ©.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 


ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 
Myi0-tf W. & J.T. TAPSCOTT, South-st.. cor. Maiden Lane. | Aug. 23 —6m 


JOHN HERDMAN & CO’S OLD ESTABL'SHED UNITED STATES, | FOR THE CURE OF BALDNESS AND GREY HAIR, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, 1) 3 BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE U. 8S. 
61 South Street, New York. | (\LIREHUGHS’ TRICOPHEROUS cures Baldness, prevents Grey hair 


HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpool. entirely, and eradicates Scurf and Dandruff. This article differs from all 
ASSAGE to and from Great Britain and treland by the regular Liverpoo! packer the other advertised nostrums of the day. Its manufacture is based upon a 
shios, tne attention of oid thorough physiological knowledge of the growth of the hair and its connection 
countrymen and the public generally, totheir unequalled arrangements for bringing 
out persons here by their friends, beg to state, that after this year the business of the with the skin, as weil a0 8 kne ‘ledge of the various diseases which affect both. 
house at Liverpool will be conducted by its bravch, under the name of Herdin.n, The Tricopherous is not intended to anoint the hair with, its application 1s only 
Keenan & C». Tnaose sending for their etonte hrough thts estab ishment, wiliat once to the skin, and to act through the skin on the nerves, blood vessels, &c., con- 
See the greatimportance of having a brinch of the rouse in Liverpool, as it will c ; 
clede Gib menesesenrs dotay of the ‘euigratt. The dhigs employed 12 this Line ore nected with the root or bulb of the hair. Thus by keeping up the action on 
well known to be of the first and iargest class, and very fast sailers, commanded py ‘he skin, encowraging a healthy circulation which must not be allowed to sub- 
kind and experienced mea; and as they sail every five days from Liverpool, offers side, the baldest head may be again covered with a new growth, and the grey- 
every facility that can be furnished. With such superior arrangements, the subscri- est hair changed to its original colour. It is admirably adapted as a wash for 
bers look forward for a continu stion of that patronage which has been so liberally ex-: he head. t. + th “ ffect upon Scurf and Dand f that b h 
tended to them for so many years past, andin case of any of them engaged do not em- the head, Laving . © Come Chect UPOR Seal! 68 andrua ¢ at ot water as 
bark, the passage money will be refunded as customary. upon sugar, clearing every furaceous appearance from the skin, which is fre- 
Tae y amboat passage from the various ports to L.verpool, can also be secured, if quently the primary cause of baldness and grey hair. In most cases one bottle 
Drafts and Bills of Exchinge.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely in) (wll stop the hair from falling off. Principal office 305 Broadway, (up stairs), 
will be done satiefactorily by their remitting the amount they wish sent, at the rate of adjoining St. Paul's, and sold by all respectable Droggists and Perfumers in 
$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of the person for whom it is intend- the principal cities of the U_S., Canada, Cuba, Brazil, &c. Sept.6-3m. 


ed. A draft wili then be forwarded per first packet, ship, or steamer. and a receipt for: = . Sa 
J. BYRNE'S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 


— returned by mail. Drafts ae made payable at the following Banking Institutions: 
on demand, without any charge, viz :— x § 

In England, Messrs James Buit, Son & Co.. Bankers, London: Messrs. J. Barned| Would ll ll Aun 
& Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool; National Provincia! Bank of England | ou respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low li 
and Branches throughout Engiand and Wales. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches. of prices :— 

Birmingham Bavkiag Company, Lancaster Banking Company. | Fine Dress and Frock Coats ............ $12,00 


In tretand—National Bank of treland, and Provincial Bank of lreland, and their! : : 
branches in all the principal towns throughout the country. Making avd Trimming ...........-..---. 5,00 to 8,00 
tn Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank Cassimere Pants ... ....-...0..cceceeeee 4,00 to 8,00 
of Scotland and Branches. Making and Trimming .........--------. 1,50 to 2,00 
For further particulars, apply, if by letter, post-paid, to Vests - 3.00 to 5.00 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO., 61 South-st.,N. York. |, SO Uy 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO . Liverpool. Making and Trimming ......--.......... 1,50 to 2,00 


N.B.—First class ships are despatched from New York to New Orleans, Mobile,,| The proprietor feels assured that for style and w hi annot 
Charleston, and Spemth, duiing the fall of exch year, by which freight and passen- Bude fy any house in the city y orkmanship, he ¢ be 
gers are taken at the lowest rates. We will also be prepared to torward passengers) Gentl ; sll 
and their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to al! parts off the interior, by the aifferent|| Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 
canal! and railroad routes, at the lowest rates, Nov.8-tf. chasing elsewhere. Aug.30-tf, 


i 
CARD.—Mr. GEORGE HARVEY, having been requested by a few distinguished 
G. B. CLA RKE, A Ladies to give Lessons in DRAWING and PAIN 1 ING, is desirous to fo wo wr 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 


HE Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Vaptain Ma- 
thews ; and their sew iron Sveam-stip GREAT BAlPTAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 


Pointed to sail during the year 1545, as follows :— 


FROM LIVEKPUOL. FROM NEW-YORK, 


Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12thJune ! 
Great Western do Stu July | Great Western do 3ist July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. j Great Britain Saturday 30h Aug 
Great Western do 23d Aug.| Great Western Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Oc 
Great Western do Oct. ; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Uritain do 22d soy. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 
ard’s fee. 

For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 

New-York, Jan. 27, 1545. My10-tf. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPJVOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th aud from LIVERPOOL onthe Ilth of each 
month :— 

FROM NEW YORK. | FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. &. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. Vepeyster, llth Nov. 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. | GARRICK, Capt. B.t. Trask, i 1th Dec. 
ROSc1iUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, Nov. | ROSCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldrioge, llth Jan. 
Capt. E. B. Cobo, 25.4 | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, iith Feb 


These ships are allof the first class, upwards of 1100 toas, builtin the city of New. 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 


senzers. 

Every care lias been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
ef passage tence is $100, for which ampie stores will be provided ‘Vhese ships are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them,udaless regular bills of laden are signed therefor, tor freight 
Or passage, apply to £. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpo si. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12) cents per s.ngle sheet, 5U cents per ounce, 
and newsp tpers | ceat each, 

Ug Messrs. E K. Coilias & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 
to discontinue all Adve. hot ia their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— 


the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridia aad Garrick. To prevent disappoialtinents, notice is 


hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPVOL PACKEDS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the Iith, and from LIVERP@UOL on the 26th of every 
month :— 
Ships. Captains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
| Nov. tl, Mar. 11, July 11] Dec 26, Ap 26, aug 26, 
Dec. 1, April 11, Aug. 11 | Jan 26, My 26, Sepi 26 
SrerHen Wuityey, | Thouipson, Janu. 11, May Sepe IL | Feb26,Ju 26. Occ 26, 
VIRGINIAN, A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, June 11, Oct. 11 | Mar 26, Jul 26, Nov 26. 
The qualities and accommodations of the avove ships, aud tue reputation of then 
commanders, are wellknown. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort ot 


WartERLOo, W. Allen, 
Joun &. Skippy, Win. Skiddy, 


passengers and the interests of 1mporters, The owner will not be responsible for any | 


letter, parcel, or package, sent by the above ships. forwhicha billot lading is not signed. 
For freight or passage, apply to ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 


AILING from New York on the 6tn, aad from Liverpool oa the 2ist of each month, 


excepting taat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday tue Ship will be dispatcned | 


on the succeeding day. x 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

Ashburtoa, il. Huttlieston, Jan. 6, Alay 6, Sept. 6, | Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delaav, Fed. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Indepandence, F. P. Ailea, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2t, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. Nye, Apnl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, sept. 21, Jan. 21, 

Tagse sips are of a very Superior Character; are nob surpassed ecithe: im point of 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, 
and offer great inducements Lo sulppvers, to waom every facility will be granted. 

Taey are com ninde by experienced aad able men, whose exertions will always be 
d ovoted tothe promotion of tuc Convenience and comfort of passengers. | 

Tne orice of pissage ou.ward is aow fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every! 


description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which cau at all times be obtained | 


upon application to the Stewards. 
fige Neither the Cavtaias or Owners of the Ships will be respoasibte for any Letters,| 
Parce!s, oc Packages seat by “arn ualess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
For freight or passage, apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., orto | 
My31-tf. CHAPMa®, BOWMAN & Co.,, Liverpool}. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To SAIL ON THE Ist, aND 2UTH oF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the urderin weich they are named, sailing punctualiy) 
from New York and Portsaouta on tie Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th,, 
and 87th of every wonta throughout the year. viz.:— 


Snips. Caotatias. From New York. { From Portsmouth. 

St. James \F. R. Meyors jJao. 1,May Sept. 1 Feb 20, June 20, (ret. 20) 
Northumberland & tf G iswold | 10, 10, 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. 1) 
Gladiator R.L Bunting | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator Chadwick (|Peb. 1, June 1,0ct. 20, 20, 20) 
Switaeciaad KRanght 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. | 
B. 20, 20, 20 10, 10 
ictoria B. Morgan ;Marcht,July 1t,Nov. 1 20, 20, 2 
Weiliagton Chidwick 10, 10, 10May 1t,Sept, 1,Jan. 
Hendrick Huison 3. Moore 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albect V.S Sonor April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. | 20, 20, 20 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, 19June 4,Oct. 1, Feb. 
Westminster Hovey 20, 29, 20; 10, 10, 10, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na-. 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c ,arc of the best de-| 
scription. 

Ti: price of cvbia passige is now fixed at $100 outwaed foreach adult, without wines. 
andtiquors. Neither the c1o‘ains aor the owners of these packets willbe responsible, 
for aay letters, parcels or pickages se it by then. usiess -egularbills of lading are signed 

herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st.,or to 

My2i-tf. JOAN GRISWOLD, 70 South: st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following: 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the) 


succeeding day, viz:— 
Ships. 2 Masters. (Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 

York. Liverpool. 

Cambridge, |\W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov.i6, Mar. 16 
England, |S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) 
Oxford, \J.Rathbone, 1, Nov. 1,Mar. Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, 'A.G Purber,.. 1, Dec. 1, 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, |Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprll6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16) 


Yorkshire, (new) D.G.Bailey._ Sept.16, Jan. '6, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegince or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exceptionof wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nishoa by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


freight e, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C.H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


Che Anglo American. 


Decemper 6. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 

i EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The operation of this preparation is three-fold, Jt acts as a tovic, strengthening the 
diges ive power and restoring the appetiie, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 
jin its laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, puritying the fluics of the body, and neutra- 
\lizing in the blood the active principle of disease. The many well authenticated cures 
lof Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, have 
given ita wi eand deserved celebiity. But itis not «lone in Scrofula nor in the class 
jof diseases to which It belongs, that this preparation has been teund beneficial. Itisa 
| Specific in many diseases of tuetskin, and may be administered witn favourable results 
inall; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious compiaints; and when the sys- 
‘tem has been debilitated either by the use of powertul mineral mecicines or other 
|-auses, it will be found an excellent restorative. 
| The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
jsal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 
IS STRANGER THAN FictTion.”—LET THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES.— 
| |The following certificete is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its 
|jmerks. Let the afliicted ;ead and be convinced; whatit nae done once, it will do 
again. 


Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 23, 1845. 
This may certify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten vears afflicted 
with tne Scrofulous Humor. At the age of seven years he had the measles, which 
jurobably caused this humor to make its appearance in a most singular way, covering 
\jnis body from his head to his feet with small tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Medi- 
jcine, and be examined nim three days in succession, and not understanding his case, 
jadvised me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New Yo k, 1 then being a resident of that city. 
||Atter a long and critica! eXarmination, having more than thirty other medical gentiemen 
|with him at the time, ie pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil. The chiid was then 
'loreseribed for, and commenced taking medical drugs from that time. He grew worse 
junti! June of 1837, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the mercury 
\tnat had beea given him A piece of bone came away trom his under jaw, in the first 
jpiace, as large as an English wainut, a piece from his forehead as large as a sixpence, 
jand a piece from near the crowuof tis head. It then weat tothe back and side, and 
jdischarged in three places. Fiom thence to one ot his limbs, separating, in conse- 
jquence of the ulceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ancle joint on 
jthe back part. He had at one time fifteen running sores or issues from ihe giands of 
‘he throat and those places [have mentioned. In 1840 1 lived in Portsmoutn, N.H., 
land he was attacked with a Rheumatic Fever, which settled in one of his hips, which 
swelled as large as three of theother. Being under medical treatment, they gave him 
/iaudanum until he Jost his reason—tien | became alarmed and sent for a Thompsonian . 
jis medicine helped uis hip aud restored his mind and reason. The third time he was 
jattacked with tuis fever in 1542, when hearing of Dr. Saads's Sarsaparilla, and being 
joerfectly satistied that all other medicines haa failed of effecting a cure, I sent and 
jorocured six botties, and by the time he had takea jt ali considered him well. Those 
jplaces healed—he became might and lively—colour came to his face and lips— from that 
me tll the fall of if44.his complaints never troubling him. At that time he became 
jdeaf, which coutinued until last March, when lis right eye vecame affected ; from that 
to the left eye, covering the sightot the eye sothathe was in a great measure deprived 
jof sight. 
Kuowing that Dr. Sands's Sarsaparilla was the only medicine that had ever done bim 
‘auy good, | applied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary at Boston, formore. He has taken fifteen 


||doilars’ worth, waich has removed the humour from his eyes and hearing. and he now 


lappears to be cured, and radicoliy so. 1 verily believe all this latter trouble might have 
avoided if [had continued thoroughly the use of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariiia when 
ihe was under tne influence of the medicine the first time. 

These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and I feel it my duty to 
jnake those facts known to the public, for the benefit of t ose who may be afflicted in 
ihke manner: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect 
jof this invaluable medicine. HANNATI W. BECK, 228 Main st. 


| Suffolk, ss Boston, Oct. 13, 1545.—Then personally appeared the above-named Han- 
inah W. Beck, and made soleinn oath that tle above certificate, by her subscribed, and 
statements therem contained, are true.— Betore me, JAMES RICE, 
Justice of tae Peace. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy,see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 
Vrepared andsold, wholesale and retail, by 

A.B. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
buttle, six botttesfor $5. Joba Holtand & Co., Montreai ; Join Musson, Quebec ; 
lJ. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
lfor the Proprietors by special appeintment. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
ias and Is coastantiy achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 


easesto which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand's Sarsapa*ila, and take 
no other 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
+8) CAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
: selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :—_ 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co. —Gentiemen—I em requested to state to you, that Mr. 
i, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr.A Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, atso fully accords. Inueed,these Pills have superseded all others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,” and I have bever yet 
met wit an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not becn 
cured ef the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when atlacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify: 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. UU. HACKETT 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 
New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir--As I have received se much benefit from the use of Parrs Lite Pills, | feel it 
iuty Lowe jo this community, to make the facts in my case public 1 was afflicted for 
(5 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itricaremedy after remedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At last! was induced by afriend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
aken three boxes more, and now thank God, 1 find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly selieved of the dyspepsia — Judging from my own case. I sincerely 
beiieve Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered tu the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfully, ELIZABETIL BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUnE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Fills, lean give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. Fo, the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 

mothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was completely :e- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to waik; and | coulo not sleep 
more than two hours of a night,so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complsint. I have spent over two hundred collars for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and! can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
years. | amalso stronger, | sleep as good as ever I did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
seive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
117 Se eee, ew York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
(Mr.15 **.) 
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